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“A model juvenile.”—Independent, New York. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An Iuivsreaten Weexty. 

The current number contains an excellent prac- 
tical article entitled “ The Care of Kitty Cat,” ac- 
companying Mr. Barnes’s pretty drawing of a 
kitten, to which he has given the title,“ For Adop- 
tion.” Miss Saran Cooper’s article on “ Fishes” 
is tlustrated by four engravings. 

The fiction of the number is an instalment of 
“ Silent Pete; or, The Stowaways” ; “A Fortu- 

ate Mistake,’ by Frogenck Hattowei.; and 
How the Good Gifts were Used by Two,” by 
liowarp Py.t, author of “ Pepper and Salt,” ete. 

The principal illustration is entitled 

“AN EASTER OFFERING.” 

Other illustrations ave by Jessiz Suernern, J. 
©. Bearp, W. P. Syyper, Howarp Pye, and Cut- 
MER BARNES 

SUBSCRIPTION Prick, $200 PER YEAR. 

A specimen copy of Harprr’s Youne Prorie 
will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage- 
stamps. 


THOMAS HARDY’S NEW STORY. 


Our readers’ attention is expecially invited to the 


new serial story, 


THE WOODLANDEBRS, 


by the brilliant novelist Tuomas Harpy, author of 
“The Mayor of Caste rbridge,” “4 Laodicean,” 
“ Kar from the Madding Crowd,” ete., which is 
begun on page 318 of the present number of Har- 
per’s Bazar. 
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SATURDAY, May 15, 1886. 


Our next number will contain a PATTERN-SHEET 
SuppPLEMENT, wil/i numerous Sull-sized patterns, il- 
lustrations, and deseriptions of Lapixs’ SPRING and 
Summer Srreet and Hovust Dresses; Bonnets, 
Suorr Manties, Ficnus, Dusters, and Traver- 
tine CLroaks ; Boys’ Suits; Grats’ Dresses ; Lin- 
gerie, Fancy Articles, Embroidery Patterns, etc., 
etc, ; with choice literary and artistic attractions. 


THIS SIDE THE SEA. 


JF those of our number who are accus- 
tomed to spend a large portion of the 
warmer months abroad, or who have been ex- 
peeting to do so, find themselves intimidated 
by recent ocean disasters, and at a loss to 
determine their movements, would give some 
serious reflection to the resources of our own 
country, and do their summer’s travel on this 
side the sea, their disappointment would be 
less keen, and their pleasure, except. possibly 
for the name of the thing, perhaps keener. 

They will avoid in such case several 
days of vile sea-sickness and uncomfortable 
qualms; they will avoid the nervous excite- 
ment inevitably arising from the tension 
to meet not impossible dangers; from the 
thought of their paltriness, tossed from bil- 
low to billow in the night and darkness even 
of calm weather; from the fear of collision, 
wreck, dynamite, and all the rest. Those 
days snatched from sickness and the dan- 
gers of the seas will have carried them 
north, south, east, or west, to the confines of 
this Westesa continent. 

Is it in order to see walled towns that 
they would have gone to Europe? Where 
will they come across one more to their 
mind than in the Gibraltar of America, 
where Quebec sits on her rock overlooking 
her mighty river, with a view that has few 
rivals in the world, with her ramparts and 
citadel, her medizval streets and dwellings, 
her cathedrals, and convents, and strange 
schools, and foreign tongues, and immortal 
histories? Is it only ancient cities they de- 
sire? Then there is St. Augustine among 
its palmettoes beside the sea, almost at the 
other extremity of the continent, and al- 
most as old as the discovery of the conti- 
nent. Is it semi-tropical beauty of land- 
scape and weather they would have? Not 
all the soft-vapored cities by the Mediter- 
ranean will offer them more than Savannah 
and the Sea Islands. Is it foreign life they 
want? Where will anything more alien to 
all our Northern and Eastern experience be 
seen or heard than in the Rue Royale and 
the Rue Bourbon, at the French Market or 
at the Spanish Fort, of New Orleans, with 


its mocking-birds and magnolias, where, as | 


late as the middle of June, gardens full of 
jasmines and oleanders, crape myrtles and 
palms, with moonlight that might be the 
Northern sun filtered through domes of crys- 
tal, make one doubt if it be plain matter-of- 
fact progressive America? Or where will 
more quaintness and delight be seen than 
in the Texan town of San Antonio, where 
the roses lie on the red roofs of the long 
aud low dwellings, where the jalousies are 





latticed with the vine of the night-bloom- 
ing cereus, where the banana-trees blow to 
ribbons in the strong sweet southeast gales, 
and the lanes are lined with tigs and apri- 
cots, and one walks under avenues of state- 
ly pecans, where forests draped in melan- 
choly moss swaying heavily make the land- 
scape all unreal, where grape-vines inter- 
lace the thickets with stems the size of for- 
est trees themselves, where the priests go 
about with flocks of little children clinging 
to their skirts, and where the ruins of the 


old missions rival in seulptured wonder 


many ruins of old Spain? Or is it absolute 
Spain itself that our friends would travel 
over? Let them, then, cross the Rio Grande 
by rail, and in Chihuahua and Sonora and 
the heart of Mexico they have. reached 
much that makes old Spain; they have 
found the old Spain of four hundred years 
ago, and have gone there dry-shod. 

But perhaps something older and more 
startling yet is. wanted, and, if they make 
their trip sufficiently early in the year, will 
they not find it all in the wilderness of 
equatorial vegetation where Uxmal and Pa- 
lenque lift their altar flames amid the ever- 
lasting incense of the forests whose blos- 
soming never ceases, telling of we know not 
what people, rites, and sacrifices in we 
know not how ancient and remote a period 
of the old globe’s life? Do our travellers 
want deserts and thirst for their summer 
experience? They will find deserts in Ari- 
zona rivalling all Africa, with colors and 
mirages that even the Sahel does not give. 
Do they pant for mountain-climbing? If 
the White Mountains avd the Alleghanies 
do not offer difficulties enough, are there not 
Mount St. Elias with its more than seven- 
teen thousand feet of altitude, Shasta, and 
Whitney, the terribly obstructed heights of 
Sopris and of Snow Mass Peak, all the wild 
summits and glaciers of the Sierras, the fear- 
ful beauty of the Yellowstoue Park, and the 
wild grandeur, too lovely to be terrible, of 
the Yosemite? And do the Danube, the 
Rhine, the Nile allure? Then shall not the 
waters of the Hudson, with its picturesque 
reaches, of the Mississippi, with its breadth 
and volume, of the Columbia, with its 
gorges and cataracts, wash out all memory 
of lesser and less beautiful streams, even 
though ruins of robber fastnesses and of de- 
serted temples crown their banks? Where, 
for mere beauty, for the delight of the eye, 
can all Europe show us anything like a 
blossoming prairie through which we may 
ride all day and never come to the end of 
the blossoming? And what hoary antiqui- 
ty to charm the thought back to the source 
ot races has Europe to offer that shall outdo 
the ancientness of the ruins of our. prehis- 
toric peoples in the deep heart of the conti- 
nent? In fact, America is so full of historic 
interest and picturesque loveliness that it is 
wonderful anybody should wish to visit Eu- 
rope at all before exhausting it; and if any- 
thing happens to deter people from crossing 
the ocean, and incites them to become ac- 
quainted with their own territory, they can- 
not be the losers by it. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
WOMEN IN AUTHORITY. 


T is a curious fact that, while women have long 

owed to our public-school system in America 
their best employment, they still are unequally 
placed in those schools as compared with men. 
The disparity of pay is really almost as marked 
as it was forty years ago, although it now rests 
on quite different grounds. Then there were 
comparatively few graded schools, even in towns. 
The prevailing type was that known best as “ the 
district school,” which had a summer term and 
a winter term. The summer school was usually 
taught by a woman, but in the winter, when the 
school was larger, and the farmers’ boys came in, 
it was thought needful to have a man as teacher, 
even at higher wages. Ifa woman taught a win- 
ter school, she rarely had a man’s pay. But the 
gradual extension of the graded system made 
schools and teachers permanent all the year 
round, and the common type of organization 
came to be the grouping ef several schools in 
the same building, with the senior teacher—senior 
in authority at least—in charge of the whole. 
This head-master was, and is, usually a man, 
while the subordinates are usually women. 

Under the new system the position of men is 
now an aristocracy of rank and employment rath- 
er than of pay, though the advantage of pay comes 
in also. The grievance of women is not, in this 
case, that men are paid more for doing the same 
work, but that higher and consequently more lu- 
crative work is assigned to men. ‘ Why,” wo- 
men may justly ask, “are not these higher posi- 
tions, involving the headship of a building, assign- 
ed to women as well?” Formerly the reason 
would have been given that these “ grammar mas- 
ters,” as they were often called, were expected to 
do the whipping, in serious cases, for the whole 
building; but now that corporal punishment is 
a rare thing, this would not hold. Again, there 
is a theory that a man ean better look after fur- 
naces and all the mechanical applianees of a 
school-house; but now that the employment of 
janitors is so general, this reason also fails. In 
small school-houses a woman is very commonly 
at the head, and there is no apparent reason why 





it should not be the same with a large one, ex- 
cept from some lingering distrust as to her ad- 
ministrative or disciplinary power. This distrust 
seems to me, as a matter of fact, quite unreason- 
able. 

Cases occasionally occur—I have known at least 
one—where women of superior ability are pro- 
moted over men of inferior ability, and are placed 
in charge of school buildings. In the case I have 
in mind, the man’s salary remained higher than 
the woman’s, expressly on the ground that he was 
a man and had a family, thus making the case 
an exception to the general rule of administra- 
tion, that higher authority should be associated 
with higher pay. But it was a case of a woman’s 
exercising authority overa man. Such cases are 
rare, so far as I know, in our publie educational 
institutions. In the great Western State univer- 
sities, which are coeducational, a man is always 
the head, and the professors are men, while the 
pupils are of both sexes, At Vassar there are 
professors of both sexes, the pupils are women, 
the president is a man; while at Wellesley all are 
women, except the music teacher and the head 
cook, * It is impossible for feminine authority to 
be more completely vindicated than in the presi- 
deney of that very successful institution ; and it 
seems one of the ironies of fate when one looks 
through the kitchen window and sees a black 
man in a white cap presiding over the frying- 
pan, One of the large normal schools of Massa- 
chusetts is conducted with equal success by a wo- 
man; she has only girls as pupils, and I am not 
aware which sex cooks the dinner. 

When we enter the domain of private or en- 
dowed schools we find at once that the admin- 
istrative ability of women is better recognized, 
strange to say, than in our public-school system. 
The great couventual schools of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church are centrolled by women ; and sg have 
been, from the days of Mrs. Willard and Mary 
Lyon, the largest Protestant schools for girls. 
All over the country there are large boarding- 
schools kept by women, and these women find 
no difficulty in obtaining male teachers who will 
work under them gratefully, so long as their sal- 
aries are paid. Nor do those who are thus in 
authority experience any more difficulty than men 
in keeping their finances in order or collecting 
their bills. In other countries the same experi- 
ence holds, and in regard to a variety of occupa- 
tions. I am not much given, let us hope, to be- 
ing overawed by earthly potentates, but I always 
found it difficult to hold my own against the cold 
authority of the house-keeper of any large English 
inn, with her black silk dress and her keys; and 
how unconquerable is the stony smile of the Pa- 
risian shopwoman when she utterly declines to 
perceive that the gloves she has sent you home 
are of a quality quite inferior to those you bought 
and paid for! Women are quite as imperious as 
men when they “rise to station of command,” 
from Queen Victoria down to the brisk little wait- 
ing-maid at an English inn for commercial trav- 
ellers, who, when I asked her if the young fellows 
did not make a good deal of disturbance, replied, 
“ We have to be very, very firm with them, sir,” 
in a tone of decision that would have quelled a 
crew of mutineers. 

In truth, I suspect that women, when in au- 
thority, are quite as apt to err on the side of 
strength as in the direction of weakness ; and that 
the fear lest they should not be equal to the emer- 
gency is as if Rip Van Winkle had complained of 
the too subservient quality of his dame and her 
broomstick. The very novelty of the situation, 
however, makes it a little uncertain on which side 
they shall incline; just as it was found, when our 
civil war broke out, that regular army officers ap- 
pointed to command volunteer regiments some- 
times erred by exacting too much, sometimes by 
expecting too little. Women in authority, I fan- 
ey, are occasionally led into being too severe by 
the fear of not being strict enough. I was talk- 
ing the other day with a young man bearing a 
military title, who complained that a lady under 
whose orders he was working ruled him and his 
mates with a rod of iron, and that her tyranny 
could searcely be borne. I wondered if, after la- 
boring so many years to secure equal justice and 
opportunity for women, it would next be needful 
to organize a League for the Protection and Ele- 


vation of Men! T..W.2t. 





COSTLY THY HABIT. 


\ E are often asked as to the appropriate 
dress to be worn at afternoon tea, at balls, 
at dinners, christenings, ete. 

Neatness and simple elegance should always 
characterize a lady, and after that she may be as 
expensive as she pleases, if only at the right 
time. And we may say here that simplicity and 
plainness characterize many a rich woman in a 
high place; and one can always tell a real lady 
from an imitation one by her style of dress. 
Vulgarity is readily seen even under. a costly 
garment. There should be harmony and fitness, 
and suitability as to age and times and seasons. 
Every one can avoid vulgarity and slovenliness ; 
and in these days, when the fashions travel by 
telegraph, one can be la mode, 

French women have a genius for dress. And 
old or a middle-aged woman understands how 
to make the best of herself in the assorting and 
harmonizing of colors: she never commits the 
mistake of making herself too youthful. In our 
country we often see an old woman bedizened 
like a figurante, imagining that she shall gain the 
graces of youth by borrowing its garments. All 
this aping of youthful dress “ multiplies the wrin- 
kles of old age, and makes its decay more con- 
spicuous.” 

For balls in this country, elderly women are 
not expected to go in low neck unless they 
wish to, so that the chaperon can wear a dress 
such as she would wear at a dinner—either a vel- 
vet or brocade, cut in Pompadour shape, with a 





profusion of beautiful lace. All her ornaments 
should match in character, and she should be as 
unlike her charge as possible. The young ‘girls 
look best in light gossamer material, in tulle, 
crépe, or tarlatan, in pale light colors or in white, 
while an elderly stout woman never looks so bad- 
ly as in low-necked light-colored siiks or satins, 
Young women look well in natural flowers ; elder- 
ly women, in feathers and jewelled head-dresses. 

If elderly women with full figure wear low- 
necked dresses, a lace shawl or scarf or some- 
thing of that sort should be thrown over the 
neck; and the same advice might be given to 
thin and scrawny figures. A lady writes to us 
as to what dress should be worn at her child’s 
christening. We should advise a high-necked 
dark silk; it may be of as handsome material 
as she chooses, but it should be plain and neat 
in general effect. No woman should overdress 
in her own house; it is the worstteste. All 
dress should correspond to the spirit of the en- 
tertainment given. Light-colored silks, sweep- 
ing trains, bonnets very gay and garnished with 
feathers, lace parasols and light gloves, are fit 
for carriages at the races, but they are out of 
place for walking in the streets. They may do 
for a wedding reception, but they are not fit for 
a picnic or an excursion, Lawn parties, flower 
shows, and promenade concerts, should all be 
dressed for in a gay, bright fashion; and the 
costumes for these and for yachting purposes 
may be as effective and coquettish as possible; 
but for church, for readings, for a morning con- 
cert, for a walk, or a morning call on foot, a tailor- 
made costume, with plain dark hat, is the most to 
be admired. Never wear a “dressy” bonnet on 
foot in the street. 

The costumes for picnics, excursions, journeys, 
and the sea-side should be of a strong fabric, 
simple cut,and plain color. Things which will 
wash are better for our climate. Serge, tweed, 
and piqué are the best. 

A morning dress for a late breakfast may be 
as luxurious as one pleases. The modern fash- 
ion of imitation lace put on in great quantities 
over a foulard or a gingham,a muslin or a cot- 
ton, made up prettily, is suitable for women of 
all ages; but an old “company dress” furbished 
up to do duty at a watering-place is terrible, and 
not to be endured. 

It has been the fashion this season to wear 
full dress at weddings. The bride and her maids 
have appeared with low neck and short sleeves 
in the cold morning air at several fashionable 
churehes, The groom at the same time wearing 
morning costume. Itisanera of lownecks. The 
pendulum of fashion is swinging that way. We 
have spoken of this before, 80 only record the 
fact that the low neck will prevail in all summer 
evening dresses as well as for morning weddings. 

The very tight fashion of draping skirts 
should make all women very careful as to the 
way they sit down. Some Frenchman said he 
could tell a gentleman by his walk; another has 
lately said that he can tell a lady by the way she 
sits down. A woman is allowed much less free- 
dom of posture than a man. He may change 
his position as he likes, and loll or lounge, cross 
his legs, or even nurse his foot if he pleases; but 
a woman must have grace and dignity; in ev- 
ery gesture she must be “lady-like.” Any one 
who has seen a great actress like Modjeska sit 
down will know what an acquired grace it is. 

A woman should remember that she “ belongs 
to a sex which cannot afford to be grotesque.” 
There should never be rowdiness or boisterous- 
ness. 

The mania for extravagant dress on the stage, 
the pieces des robes, is said to be one of the great- 
est enemies of the legitimate drama. The lead- 
ing lady must have a conspicuous display of elab- 
orate gowns, the latest inventions of the modistes. 
In Paris these stage costumes set the fashions, 
and bonnets and caps and gowns become indi- 
vidualized by their names. They look very well 
on the wearers, but they look very badly on some 
elderly, plain, middle-aged stout woman who has 
adopted them. 

Plain satins and velvet, rich and dark brocades, 
made by an artist, make any one look well. The 
elderly woman should be able to move without 
effort or strain of any kind; a black silk well 
made is indispensable; and even “a celebrity of 
a by-gone day” may be made to look handsome 
by a judicious but not too brilliant toilette. 

The dress called “complimentary mourning, 
which is rather a contradiction in terms, is now 
made very elegant and dressy. Black and white 
in all the changes, and black bugles and bead 
trimming, all the shades of lilac and of purple, 
are considered by the French as proper colors and 
trimmings in going out of black; while for. full 
mourning the English still preserve the cap, weep- 
ers, and veil, the plain muslin collar and cuffs, 
the crape dress, large black silk cloak, crape bon- 
net and veil, 

Heavy, ostentatious, and expensive habili- 
ments are often worn in mourning, but they are 
not in the best taste. The plain-surfaced black 
silks are commendable. 

For afternoon tea in this country the hostess 
generally wears a handsome high-necked gown, 
often a combination of stamped or brocaded vel- 
vet, satin, and silk. She rarely wears what in 
England is called a “tea gown,” which is a semi- 
loose garment. For visiting at afternoon teas no 
change is made from the ordinary walking dress, 
unless the three or four ladies who help receive 
come in handsome reception dresses. A skirt of 
light brocade with a dark velvet over-dress is 
very much worn at these receptions, and if made 
by a French artist is a beautiful dress. These 
dark velvets are usually made high, with a very 
rich lace ruff. 

The high Medicean collar and pretty Medicean 
cap of velvet are in great favor with the middle- 
aged ladies of the present day, and are a very 
becoming style of dress for the opera. The pre- 
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may not improve the music, certainly makes the 
house look very pretty and stately. 

Too many dresses are a mistake, even for an 
opulent woman. They get out of fashion, and 
excepting for a girl going out to many balls they 
are unnecessary. A girl who is dancing needs to 
be perpetually renewed, for she should be always 
fresh, and the “ wear and tear” of the cotillon is 
enormous. There is nothing so poor as a dirty, 
faded, and patched-up ball-dress ; the dancer had 
better stay at home than wear such, 

The fashion of sleeves should be considered. 
A stout woman looks very badly in a loose sleeve 
of hanging lace which only reaches the elbow, 
It makes the arm look twice as large. She 
should wear, for a thin sleeve, black lace to the 
wrist, with bands of velvet running down, to di- 
minish the size of the arm. All those lace sleeves 
to the elbow, with drops of gold, or steel trim- 
ming, or jets, are very unbecoming; no one but 
the slight should wear them. 

Tight lacing is also very unbecoming to those 
who usually adopt it—women of thirty-eight 
or forty who are growing a little stout. In thus 
trussing themselves up they simply get an un- 
becoming redness of the face, and are not the 
handsome, comfortable-looking creatures which 
Heaven intended they should be. Two or three 
beautiful women well known in society killed 
themselves last year by tight lacing. The effect 
of an inch less waist was not apparent enough 
to make this a wise sacrifice of health and ease 
of breathing. 

At a lady’s lunch party, which is always an oc- 
casion for handsome dress, and where bonnets 
are always worn, the faces of those who are too 
tightly dressed always show the strain by a most 
unbecoming flush; and as American rooms are 
always too warm, the suffering must be enor- 
mous, 

Itis a very foolish plan, also, to starve one’s self, 
or “bant,” for a graceful thinness; women only 
grow wrinkled, show crow’s-feet under the eyes, 
and look less young than those who let themselves 
alone. 

A gorgeously dressed woman in the proper 
place is a fine sight. A well-dressed woman is 
she who understands herself and her surround- 
ings. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SMALL GIRLS’ DRESSES. 


ICTURESQUE and simple designs grow more 

in favor each season for the dresses of small 
girls, and indeed for large girls also, as the con- 
ventional dress of young ladies is not now as- 
sumed until girls are deep in their teens. Short 
waists and full skirts are the special features of 
girls’ new frocks, giving the quaint, round, full 
effect of the dress of peasant children—a fashion 
becoming alike to slender and plump girls, and 
pretty even in the comical exaggerations which 
some mothers fancy, with waists cut off just un- 
der the arms, skirts extending to the ankles, huge 
sash bows, and top-heavy hats. 


MATERIALS. 


Fine cotton or wool stuffs that can be washed 
at home are the materials for a girl’s entire ward- 
robe, with perhaps one or two foulard, pongee, 
or India silk dresses; but all rich and elaborate 
fabrics are avoided. Nor is it any longer neces- 
sary that all the dresses should be white; there 
is a decided fancy for color in these small toi- 
lettes, not merely for light and delicate tints, but 
for dark rich shades of red, blue, golden brown, 
aand yellow, that make gay little frocks, and have 
the further advantage of not being easily soiled. 
In the cotten fabrics, prints, cambrics, ginghams, 
lawns, batistes, and Chambérys are chosen in col- 
ors that wash well. For calicoes, prints, satteens, 
and cambrics, there are pretty sprigged patterns 
on cream, pale or dark blue, or bright Turkey red 
grounds; for ginghams, are pin-head checks of a 
color with white, or half-inch blocks of three or 
four colors together, or half-inch stripes of two 
contrasting colors, such as blue with yellow, pink 
with brown, or pale rose with dark red, and also 
fanciful large plaids; new lawns and batistes 
have open-work stripes or cross-bars like drawn- 
work woven between lines of color, and there are 
solid écru or blue batistes, while others, like the 
Chambérys, have either open or close embroidery 
in white or in contrasting colors, in stripes, in 
small figures, and also along one scalloped sel- 
vage. The newest piqués have cross stripes of 
clusters of cords, but the repped piqués and 
those with embroidered sprays are still most 
used. _ The durable linen lawns that wear inter- 
minably are excellent for these little wash dress- 
es, especially for the yoke slips with sash backs 
worn by girls two or three years old. The white 
dresses are of Victoria lawn or nainsook with 
embroidery and tucks—not lace—for trimming ; 
indeed, Jace is almost as completely banished as 
are silks and velvets from these simple garments. 
The only silks used are the light summer silks, 
such as the large-flowered India silks, or French 
patterns in foulards in quaint esthetic colors, or 
else checks or small plaids as gay as Scotch 
plaids, yet not in regular tartans. For more fan- 
ciful stuffs the cream white étamine or canvas is 
chosen, also the thin wool challi with flower de- 
signs on cream, pale rose, or blue grounds. For 
warmer woollens for the sea-side are cashmeres 
for best dresses—white, dark red, or pale blue— 
while for general wear are thin French flannels 
or the heavier twilled domestic flannels for kilt 
dresses, sailor suits, and peasant frocks in white, 
brown, or navy blue. 


YOKE SLIPS. 


Yoke slips are made for the smallest girls 
precisely like their first short dresses. When 
the girl is two years old, and until she is five 
or six years of age, a wide sash of the dress 
goods is tied at the back of these after being 





sewed in the seams under the arms. This whole 
dress may be of one material, or else it may have 
a white yoke and white sleeves, with all the re- 
mainder of colored gingham or lawn. Shoulder- 
straps of the colored fabric are stitched on the 
white yoke just above the armholes. This dress, 
in all its details, is well represented in the illus- 
tration on page 325 of this paper, 


GUIMPE DRESSES. 


Dresses with guimpes are made in various 
ways, and are worn by girls from three to ten 
years of age. These are used only for the best 
dresses by many mothers, and the same effect is 
given in many of the designs by simulating a 
guimpe of either white or colored contrasting ma- 
terial sewed in permanently, thus making a sim- 
pler high-necked dress with long sleeves for gen- 
eral use, especially for morning and school dress- 
es. The low-necked dresses are never worn 
without a guimpe, and this guimpe is a white 
nainsook or Victoria lawn high waist, buttoned 
behind, trimmed in yoke fashion at the top, but 
without gathers below, and held around the 
waist by a simple drawing-string in a casing. The 
long sleeves are now made very slightly full at top 
and bottom, and have a wristband of embroidery 
or a turned-back cuff, with a collar to correspond. 
Two pretty fashions illustrated’ on the first page 
show low dresses to wear with guimpes; one of 
these has the V neck pointed and laced in a round 
plain waist, which now rivals the Gretchen dress 
with its straps across the front, and the other 
has the popular bretelles passing over the shoul- 
ders, with lengthwise tucks or folds between. 
The full skirts for such dresses must be very full 
indeed, as any scant appearance detracts from 
their grace. A hem four or six inches wide, 
with five or six half-inch tucks above it, is on 
plain round skirts, and also on those of the finest 
materials, whether lawn, cashmere, or foulard. 
Rows of insertion with tucks between are on 
white muslin skirts, and the embroidery along 
the selvage used for ladies’ flounces sometimes 
forms nearly all the skirt. The sashes most in 
fashion are made of the dress goods hemmed 
along the sides and tucked or embroidered across 
each end. They pass around the waist—not the 
hips—and are tied in a large bow behind. The 
waists fit smooth and easily, and may have side 
forms to the back or not, or may be with or with- 
out lining, as the mother prefers, When muslin 
guiimpes are not warm enough, under-waists are 
used of thick muslin, or jersey wool, or thin 
flannel. 





LOW BELTED DRESSES, 


Other low dresses to wear with guimpes are 
made with a low yoke and a belt, with the full gath- 
ered part between very full indeed, and so short 
that itis searcely more than a puff. ‘The low-necked 
yoke of this dress must be very deep in front— 
as are all new yokes—and is made square at the 
top, forming shoulder-straps, and is pointed at 
the end in front, but is straight behind. This 
yoke is corded all around, making the stylish 
straight finish which is now preferred to frills or 
scallops on the edge, even though the yoke itself 
is of all-over embroidery. There are no sleeves 
in this waist; the armholes are formed by the 
yoke and the top of the gathered part, and must 
be strongly corded. Such a dress is prettily 
made of foulards, canvas, or challi, with a velvet 
yoke and belt of contrasting color, ov else of any 
plain white muslin, or colored lawn or batiste, 
with the yoke and belt of embroidery in an all- 
over design. Pale blue India silk with golden 
brown velvet yoke and belt makes a charming 
little dress, and a gay red plaid silk has olive 
green velvet with it; cream challi or white can- 
vas with red, blue, or brown velvet is also a stylish 
combination. To complete these dresses there 
must be a bow of satin ribbon on the right shoul- 
der, and a long-looped bow with ends is set on 
the left side of the belt. There are also other 
round gathered waists with a belt and a frill of em- 
broidery like a bertha around the low neck, and 
still others, especially for silks and woollens, have 
old-time shirred waists made on a lining gathered 
around the neck apd shirred to a sharp point in 
front. These have short puffed sleeves. 


DOUBLE SKIRTS. 


Double skirts are made to these round-waist 
guimpe dresses for large girls. These are merely 
doubled at the top half their length or a trifle 
more, and are most seen when muslin embroider- 
ed along one selvage is used, 


WHITE MUSLIN DRESSES. 


White muslin dresses for girls of three to ten 
years may have a low round sleeveless waist en- 
tirely cf embroidery, or it may be open in V shape, 
with the fronts laced with yellow, red, or blue 
narrow ribbons passed through eyelet-holes, and 
have revers of embroidery next the entire open- 
ing, or else only small epaulettes are on the shoul- 
ders. These epaulettes are pretty of embroidery 
corded on the edge on a plain muslin waist laced 
in front, with short sleeves half-way to the elbow, 
corded below, and also cut open and laced. Yel- 
low ribbons are especially liked with these white 
dresses, arranged in a rosette on each shoulder, 
made of the tiniest narrow ribbon, such as is used 
for the lacing, or else in a single bow of larger 
ribbon on one shoulder and at the waist line, as 
noted above. This arrangement is preferred to 
a sash, though ribbon sashes are used tied high 
about the waist. 


HIGH YOKE DRESSES, 


High yoke dresses are worn by small and large 
girls, and by misses of fourteen or sixteen, and 
these are commended to mothers who ask about 
school dresses for whole families of girls. These 
dresses are the fashion of the moment, are easily 
made, easily laundried, require but little material, 
and are becoming to all young girls. It is not 
unusual for rich mothers to order at the best 





furnishing houses from six to a dozen dresses 
made in this simple way, of such materials as 
Scotch gingham, seersucker, satteen, Victoria 
lawn, or batiste, with perhaps one or two best 
dresses of French nainsook, with the yoke and 
belt of nice embroidery. The home dress-maker 
is reminded that the yoke must be very deep, 
the gathered part very short and very full, and 
the belt very narrow. The full skirt may be sim- 
ply hemmed, or with a cluster of tucks above the 
hem, or it may be tucked nearly to the belt, or 
else rows of insertion may be set around it. For 
the best white muslin dresses for Commencement 
Day this skirt may be made of the deep all-over 
embroidery, with scalloped edges now imported 
for this purpose, or else there may be a simple 
apron over-skirt of this embroidery. 

Other high-necked muslin dresses have tucks 
down the middle of the front and back, with bre- 
telles or revers of embroidery each side these 
tucks, and colored ribbon is laced across the front 
between the revers. White or yellow lacing, with 
a soft ribbon sash to match, is liked for such 
dresses. 


MISSES NORFOLK SUITS. 


The Norfolk belted waist is again in great fa- 
vor for the dresses of large school-girls and miss- 
es. This is liked for gingham or calico school 
dresses, or for flannel dresses for the country, and 
is also used for more dressy canvas and foulard 
suits. A tucked skirt and an apron over-skirt are 
preferred to more elaborate styles for such dresses. 
Tailors make white flannels, Cheviots, piqué, and 
linen dresses for girls with a Norfolk jacket and 
pleated skirt, which may be in box pleats or in 
side or kilt pleats. 

Imported dresses for these large girls come in 
one or in two pieces, made with elaborate draperies 
over a cushion bustle, and with steels across the 
back, also with basques that have vest fronts and 
wide Directoire revers of velvet. Such designs 
have to be greatly simplified to please fastidious 
mothers, and are only useful as showing pretty 
combinations of colors, or suggesting small de- 
tails. Sailor suits of white or of navy blue flan- 
nel remain in favor, and are not changed in style 
from those of last summer. 


OUTSIDE WRAPS. 


Walking coats for small girls retain bunchy 
effects, showing short waists, with two great box 
pleats in the back, that may be further ornament- 
ed by two rosettes or bows to define the line of 
the waist. White, écru, brown, gray-blue, and 
dark red cloth with rough surfaces are liked 
for these coats. Larger girls wear very short 
jaunty jackets, or else long coats that may have 
box pleats and a belt. A redingote with a shoul- 
der cape is the favorite garment for misses for 
general wear, as a school ulster or for travelling. 
These are made of English cloths in checks, 
blocks, or stripes. 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


Very large dark straw hats with huge crowns 
and wide brims are worn by both small and 
large girls. They are trimmed with high bows 
of ribbon or of crape against the crown in front, 
a twist of the same around the crown, and some 
flowers up the left side. White trimming of 
flowers or ribbon is very stylish on dark hats. 
Velvet is used for lining brims, and also for 
trimming. Corded white muslin brims and piqué 
pokes of large sizes are shown for the country. 
The Mother Goose bonnets have high pointed 
crowns and poke brims of shirred figured mus- 
lins, and are trimmed to the tip-top of the crown 
with rosettes and lace. Charming French caps 
of muslin, with hand-run tucks and feather stitch- 
ing, are now made with high puffed crown and 
close front for little girls of two or three years. 
English turbans, either high or low, as most be- 
comes the face, are worn by misses. 


SHOES AND STOCKINGS, 


Black or dark blue or brown stockings are 
worn altogether by girls. Their shoes are but- 
toned gaiters of black kid or morocco, and are 
made without heels for girls under eight years 
of age; some mothers prohibit heels until their 
girls are ten years old. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLk, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Arr- 
KEN, Son, & Co.; E. A. Morrison; Stern Bro- 
THERS; and Best & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


FRENCH artists have shown little judgment in 
refusing to contribute a single work to the Ber- 
lin Exhibition. England is finely represented in 
MILLaIs, Leignton, ALMA-TADEMA, and other 
great British painters. When political feeling 
interferes with the progress and dissemination 
of art, its influence is altogether wrong. 

—Performances like those which have been 
witnessed this week at the Academy of Music 
are rare on the stage. Mr. Booru is regarded 
as the most serious and brilliant actor of this 
country. Signor SALvIni is unquestionably the 
possessor of more vatural, impetuous genius 
than any other player alive. Mrs. D. P. Bowers 
has decided intellectual power and remarkabie 
talent, her Lady Macbeth having been ranked 
fairly with the late Miss CusHman’s. These 
three distinguished and experienced actors have 
appeared together, with the assistance of an ex- 
cellent company, in Othello and Hamlet. The re- 
sult of such cooperation would, of course, have 
been more artistic if Signor SaLvini could have 
spoken the English text. 

—Roscoe Conk ine is now a familiar figure 
in the streets and pubiic places. He has grown 
stout of late, and he walks cumbrously. His 
hair is gray, but his beard, which is now cut 
rather short, is snow white. 

—The newand splendid club-house at Tuxedo 
Park will be ready for members on the Ist of 
June. There will be nearly one hundred rooms 
in this house for-the use of members alone. 
There will also be a large ball-room, in the shape 





of an octagon, with a parquet floor of light wood, 
and a seating capacity of.two hundred and fifty. 
Fourteen other buildings, mostly cottages, are 
also being erected on a beautiful hill just above 
the club-house. The charms of Tuxedo will be 
manifold. The place will be stocked with quail, 
partridges, English pheasants, deer, and other 
game. The lake will be alive with black bass, 
and the streams with trout. It is proposed, 
when the Tuxedo season opens, to run a special 
express train between there and New York 

—We are giad to learn that the scarlet-fever 
wholly disappeared some weeks ago from Lake- 
wood, and that the pretty place is uow perfectly 
healthy. 

—MaricuaL McManon, ex- President of 
France, married a sister of thé Duc de Castries, 
who died last week. 

—Mr. Percy Moran, whose talent in painting 
has ripened fast during the last few years, gained 
one more honor when the first HALLGARTEN prize 
(five hundred dollars) was awarded to him al- 
most unanimously. Mr. Moran is very young, 
but it is clear that he has inherited the genius 
of his family. 

—There will be a demonstrative celebration 
of Queen Vicroria’s birthday late next month. 

—The election of new officers for the New 
York Club, which has been for some time a 
house divided against itself, resulted in a lively 
though good-natured conflict. Three tickets 
were offered, and it is conceded that the one 
chosen is in the main satisfactory. 

—The Union Club has wisely decided to do 
whatever it can to discourage the sale, among 
its members at least, of vicious publications, es- 
pecially of those journals which discuss with 
dungerous freedom the private affairs of men 
and women, and what is held sacred in families. 
Other clubs, the Knickerbocker especially, re- 
gard the action of the Union Club with decided 
favor. 





—Arrangements have been made for bringing 
to London, in time for the exposition which the 
Queen is to open on May 4, several thousand 
Hindoos, who are expected to find their Em- 
press all that their fancy paints her. But these 
arrangements will not be carried out in case the 
cholera becomes epidemic. 

—The annual bench show of the Westminster 
Kennel Club will be opened here next week, and 
will provide one of the fashionable enjoymeuts 
of Easter. 

—The season at Newport will begin early this 
year, and will be, it is predicted, much more in- 
teresting than last season. An exceptionally 
large number of cottages have been rented of 
late, and hundreds of wealthy persons who had 
not previously resided in Newport will be found 
there next June. 

—Members of the New York Riding Club pro- 
pose to make a horseback trip to the Berkshire 
Hills, starting from New York on May 20. 

—Mr. FrepericK Locker, the English poet, 
now calls himself FREDERICK LoCKER-LAMPSON. 

—The marriage of Dr. Witttam A. HAMMOND 
and Miss Cuapins, of Providence, will occur 
this spring or summer. 

—It is somewhat grotesque to think of the 
royal and noble families of Berlin suffering from 
the measles, Yet there have been scores of 
cases recently, and none worse than that of the 
Crown Prince. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE is described as the most 
striking personage in the House of Commons. 
His appearance and bearing fix the attention of 
the most careless observer. His face, which is 
full of strength, is now deeply lined, though his 
eyes are as young as ever in their piercing keen- 
ness. He dresses in a quaint and rather peculiar 
manner—black frock -coat, a vest opened low 
and displaying a broad shirt front, a high stand- 
ing collar, with a black cravat carelessly knot- 
ted, and dark, baggy trousers. Mr. GLADSTONEB’S 
seat is usually in the centre of the ministerial 
front bench, and when he goes to it each after- 
noon he is regarded with intense, almost fasci- 
nated, interest by the entire assembly. He has 
not by any means the appearance of a man in 
good health. Like RIcHELIgU, he seems to be 
constantly at the point of death. But when he 
seems most weak, when his face is most color- 
less and unlifelike, he is apt to be most wide- 
awake. He hears everything, and is ready to 
answer everything. It is also a singular fact 
that while he appears to be a preternaturally 
serious mau, he can make the House laugh at his 
will. 

—When the late Comtesse de Chambord 
spoke of her husband—the legitimatist heir to 
the throne of France—she called him invariably 
‘“*My Henry.”’ This singular and not over- 
happy woman was born the Archduchess MARIA 
THeresa of Hapsburg- Este. There was no- 
thing she shrank from so anxiously as the satire 
of French anti-royalists. 

—The Calumet Club will be without a club- 
house between May land Junel. Its new quar- 
ters on Fifth Avenue will not be ready until the 
latter date. 

—Mrs. MacKay was presented by Lady ManDeE- 
VILLE at a recent court reception. It is admit- 
ted in London that nothing comparable to her 
dress and jewels had been seen at the English 
court for years. The dress of white satin was 
covered with draperies of marvellous point 
ad’ Alencon lace, originally manufactured for the 
Empress EvGtnie. Mrs. MacKay’s ornaments 
were the sapphires which she wore last season 
at the Princess of Wales’s ball. The set com- 
prises a diadem, necklace, locket, brooch, brace- 
lets, and ear-rings. 

—One of the most brilliant attractions of Wash- 
ington after Easter will be the Kirmess that will 
be held under the auspices of a committee of 
well-known society leaders on the 13th and 14th 
of May, in aid of the National Homeopathic 
Hospital of the District of Columbia. Tickets 
for the Kirmess will be sold in New York for 
tive dollars, on the presentation of which at the 
railroad offices round-trip tickets to Washington 
and back can be bought for nine dollars and 
eighteen cents, or seven dollars and fifty cents 
each for three hundred persons. The Ebbitt 
House and other Washington hotels have also 
agreed to make a reduction of twenty-five per 
cent. to those attending the Kirmess. As a 
proof of the liberality of the institution to be 
benefited by the Kirmess, it may be mentioned 
that it allows all practices of medicine and all 
religious faiths, and on the completion of its 
new ward, will make no distinction of color. 
Congress made it an appropriation of fifteen 
thousand dollars last year, with which it bought 
its new hospital on the corner of N and Second 
streets, N. W. 
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“THE PARTING KISS.” 
See illustration on page 316. 


PUIS beautiful picture is quite as characteristic 

of Alma-Tadema’s genius as the “Sappho” 
which was reproduced in Harper's Bazar, No. 22, 
Vol. XVIII. A Roman mother about to leave 
home is bidding her son good-by, while a slave 
opens the door of her house, and a chariot waits 
to receive her in the street swarming with a gay 
populace. Most of the figures are in the full sun- 
shine with which Alma-Tadema loves to envelop 
them. It is life twenty centuries ago in the im- 
perial city of the seven hills—a pretty domestic 
story told with perfect art. A picture with the 
same title and very much like this was given by 
the artist to Mr. George Ebers, his recent biogra- 
pher, and contains portraits of Alma-Tadema, his 
wife, and his daughter. Not many Alma-Tademas 
come to this country, but the late Mr. W. H. Van- 
derbilt’s collection contains four of them, and Mr. 
Walters’s seven; and Mr. W. Rockefeller, Mr. 
D. O. Mills, Mr. Henry Marquand, Mr. J. W. Drex- 
el, and Mr. James A. Garland own one or more 
examples apiece. 
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city, from a visit to Paris, with a pitiful story of 
Madame Millet’s condition. The widow, he said, 
had lost much of her capital in an effort to assist 
her daughter’s husband, who had been unfortu- 
nate in business; the sum she had been receiv- 
ing from Corot’s estate was about to expire by 
limitation ; and the cottage where she and Millet 
had lived so long would soon be taken from her, 
the lease terminating this year. Meanwhile she 
herself was much distressed in mind, and had 
taken apartments in Paris for the winter. Mr. 
Eaton’s tale soon reached the newspapers, and 
interesting editorials were penned in the interest 
of the widow of Barbizon. It would be a grace- 
ful act, said the writers, for Americans to buy 
Millet’s cottage and present it toher. 

Two weeks ago Mr. Avery again sent a letter 
to Paris in quest of exact information as to Ma- 
dame Millet’s needs, and the best method of meet- 
ing them. Her cottage is owned by the daughter 
and heir of M. Sensier, who once wrote an affect- 
ing story of the painter’s life. It is not known 
that she is willing to sell it. She has been think- 
ing of enlarging it into a sort of summer board- 
ing-house. Its intrinsic value is perhaps $2500, 





THE HEIR OF THE AGES.* 
By JAMES PAYN, 
AvuTuoR or “ A Braear on Horseuack,” * A Woman's 


Venceancog,” “ Brep i tur Bone,” “Tus Tack 
or THE Town,” ETO, 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
“THE PUBLIC GOOD,” 


e \ ELL, my dear,” said Mrs. Richter, as she 
and her niece pursued their way home- 
ward, “and what do you think of it all?” 

“T am very glad I have seen Mr. Argand, and 
much obliged to you for doing what, I fear, must 
have been little short of a penance for my sake.” 

“ You mean the ‘at-home’; well, that was cer- 
tainly rather trying. The idea of hearing you 
discussed in that manner, some of them even 
suggesting that you were a man! But-I- had 
really almost forgotten the ‘at-home.’ Do you 
know that you have been talking to Mr, Argand 
exactly one hour and a half?” 
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“That is quite true,” returned Lizzie, gently. 
“He gave me to understand as much himself; 
that is the only thing that somehow disap- 
pointed me in him; he wants to get into Parlia- 
ment.” 

“Oh dear; oh dear,” sighed Mrs. Richter. 

“There is nothing so disgraceful in it,” laugh- 
ed Lizzie, “that you should distress yourself 
about it; but it seems to me a small aspiration 
for such a nature. However, every one to his 
taste. I dare say there would be many, if it was 
worth their while, to pick holes in mine. Aunt 
Jane, I am going to ask you a great favor.” 

“My dear, I wish I had one to grant you, 

“But you have. I want you to go about with 
me wherever I can’t go by myself.” 

“ Any more ‘ at-homes’ ?” inquired Aunt Jane, 
in the tone of one who is anxious to know the 
worst. 

“No; it is nothing of that kind.” 

“Then I am prepared to go to jail with you 
if it is necessary,” was the cheerful reply. 

“Certainly, we must see the jails; also the 
courts of law that lead to them; the hospitals, 
tlie docks, the slums—” 
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JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET’S 
COTTAGE AT BARBIZON. 
4 tyr years ago some friends of the French 
painter Jean Francois Millet learned that 
his widow was in straitened circumstances, and 
about to be dispossessed of her cottage at Bar- 
bizon, on the outskirts of the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau. One of them, Mr.S. P. Avery, after con- 
sultation with Mr. W. T. Walters, of Baltimore, 
and the late Mr. William H. Vanderbilt, of this 
city, each of whom owned valuable examples of 
the artist, proceeded to investigate Madame Mil- 
let’s affairs, in order to ascertain whether or not 
any assistancee would be grateful to her, and 
how best to offer it in case it was needed. M. 
Durand-Duel, the Paris art dealer, who, by-the- 
way, has just brought to this country three hun- 
dred paintings by the Impressionists, kindly con- 
sented to conduct the investigation. The result 
of his inquiries was somewhat unexpected. Ma- 
dame Millet was found to be in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, with an income of $2500 a year, con- 
sisting of a pension from the French government, 
the interest on the proceeds of the sale of pic- 
tures and sketches left by Millet in his studio, 
and an annual sum of $250 bequeathed by Corot; 
and there was no danger that she would be dis- 
possessed of her cottage, her lease having yet 
two years to run. The proposal to aid her was 
therefore abandoned. 
A few weeks ago, however, Mr. Wyatt Eaton, 
an American pupil of Millet’s, returned to this 
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JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET’S COTTAGE AT BARBIZON. 


but she may have set a“ fancy” price upon it. 
Millet’s friends in America would doubtless be 
willing to pay her twice that sum, but not any 
more. They do not desire to countenance extor- 
tion. A Paris art club, the Mirlitons, is reported 
as wishing to buy the cottage and present it to 
the village of Barbizon, after liberally stocking 
its rooms with souvenirs of Millet, on condition 
that it shall be kept open as a free museum in 
his honor, Our readers will remember that a 
similar disposition has already been made of the 
painter Rousseau’s cottage in the same place. 
But until Mr. Avery’s latest letter has been an- 
swered the project of presenting her old home 
to Madame Millet will be held in abeyance. 

Our illustration is a fac-simile of an excellent 
etching of the now famous hamlet, made by a pu- 
pil of Millet. The exterior of the building is of 
stucco, and the two-story wing at the left was the 
painter’s winter studio. A profusion of vines 
covers the gable of the house proper nearly above 
the entrance, which is approached from the yard, 
where one of Millet’s nine children is being trun- 
dled by its mother in a modest home-made little 
wagon. The principal street of the village lies 
just outside, parallel with the ridge-pole of the 
thatched roof from which project the two stove- 
pipes. Millet’s summer studio, a barn-like struc- 
ture, stands unseen in an apple orchard in the 
nearer foreground. Should the way be clear, his 
American friends would be glad to purchase his 
picturesque old home for his widow. They are 
only waiting to see that the way is clear. 





| comprehend the cause of her satisfaction. 





“You should rather say he has been talking 
to me.” 

“T- suppose so. He looked, however, very 
much interested in what you were saying.” 

“He is most kind and sympathetic; his ears 
are open to everything, even to what I told him 
about Mr. Matthew Meyrick.” 

“ And as to your own affairs—I mean the Mi/- 
lennium and so on,” put in Aunt Jane, hastily, 
like one who is afraid of misinterpretation, or 
having gone too far. 

“He has taken all I proposed into his most 
favorable consideration. I have got what it does 
not fall to every one to get-—my chance.” 

‘“T am so glad you are pleased, dear.” 
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“The what?” inquired Mrs, Richter, with 
amazement. 
“The dwellings of the poorest of the poor. I 


want to see everything, and Mr. Argand has prom- 
ised to put me in the way of doing it.” 

“Very good, my dear; I only hope,” added 
the widow, in a resigned whisper, “ we shall not 
be robbed and murdered.” 

In after-years, when one of these two ladies 
had become a celebrity, this incident was misre- 
corded in the usual wicked fashion. There were 
even humorous pictures of the audacious pair 


| engaved in putting their design into execution, 


The congratulation did not move Lizzie the | 


less because it was clear that Aunt Jane did not 
“Tdo 
not understand; I love,” is a motto not only ap- 
plicable to wives. 

“And you? I am afraid you did not find the 
time pass so agreeably with Miss Argand. She 
struck me as a little cold.” 

“She was very communicative and confiden- 
tial with me, nevertheless, my dear, I do assure 
you,” 

“ Indeed.” 

“Yes; I thought rather unnecessarily so. She 
took great pains to impress upon me that Mr. Ar- 
gand had nothing but the profits of his magazine 
to live upon; and that he was very ambitious.” 


* Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. XIX. 


borrowed from the designs of the once famous 
“Tom and Bob” seeing “Life in London”; a 
tribute to her niece’s popularity which, one is glad 
to think, never met Mrs. Richter’s eyes The 
subject was one which not only lent itself to il- 





| lustration, but, naturally enough, awakened ridi- 


cule. Miss Dart’s scheme of research was no 
doubt crude; still, those who would print from 
life must draw from the living model, and the 
eye of genius can seize at a glance more than the 
more commonplace vision can grasp in a life- 
time. Simple as was her plan, it would not have 
been easy of execution but for Mr. Argand’s as- 
sistance. He had an “open sesame’ for most 
doors, and placed it, as he had promised, at his 
fair contributor’s disposal. She sat beside the 
judge upon the bench, and visited the criminal 
in his cell; she plumbed the depths of misery 
into which the poor are plunged, and in minister- 
ing, 80 far as she was able, to their needs, partook 
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of their rare enjoyments; she did not shrink 
even from beholding those sharp and terrible 
remedies with which the surgeon seems to mock 
humanity in granting to it a new lease of exist- 
ence. 

Nor was the brighter side of life neglected: 
not only did she visit the usual haunts of plea- 
sure, but often enjoyed what had hitherto been 
utterly unknown to her—the intellectual feast. 
At Mr. Argand’s table she met what his sister 
was wont to describe as “everybody”; a term 
which is seldom quite so comprehensive as the 
user would have it understood, but which in this 
was, at least, tolerably wide. She met 
poets, statesmen, critics, doctors, lawyers—all of 
whom had achieved for themselves more or less 
of reputation. Her good looks were a sufficient 
passport to their attention; but she talked but 
little to them. Upon the whole, perhaps, their 
conversation disappointed her. She missed the 
enthusiasm of Matthew Meyrick, and the earnest- 
ness of Roger Leyden. They seemed wanting in 
originality, or perhaps had lost, in the grinding of 
the social mill, “the picturesque of man and man.” 

But she was entirely at her ease with them. 
Her paper in the Millennium was as completely 
forgotten as though it had never been written; 
no one wonders to see a pretty girl at any table, 
whether there is anything in her or not. Miss 
Argand, though stiff in her manner, was always 
polite. Lizzie did not “get on” with her, but 
there was nothing to find fault with in her as a 
hostess; she was what very few people were 
with whom she came into anything like close 
contact—an enigma to her. What also puzzled 
her with respect to this lady was the silence 
which Aunt Jane maintained about her. It was 
probable, Lizzie thought, that she disliked her, 
but, from her disinclination to make mischief, 
preferred to keep her thoughts to herself. Nor 
was Mr. Argand himself quite so intelligible to 
her as on first acquaintance she had thought him 
to be. His kindness to her was unremitting, and 
was exhibited to her in a thousand ways; but 
there was something of reserve in his manner 
for which she could not account. He had also 
moods of depression, which she had her suspi- 
cion were connected with business affairs; but, 
on the other hand, he always spoke of the Mil- 
lennium as a financial success. “It has got a 
firm hold of the public mind,” he once said of 
it; “and with such a sheet-anchor one ought to 
ride out any ordinary gale.” 

She wondered what sort of a gale it was of 
whose rising he stood in fear, but the tone in 
which he had spoken of it did not encourage in- 
quiry. To see Mr. Argand sad gave her great 
discomfort; but this did not often happen. She 
had plenty to do, and plenty to think about, and 
no apprehension for the future. She enjoyed, in 
short, that summum bonum of the diligent soul 
—work without worry. The time passed only 
too quickly. She discovered for the first time 
that life was full of happiness. 

It was her practice to get up early, and work 
with her pen for an hour or two before break- 
fast; what she was doing Aunt Jane never in- 
quired into, but only devoutly hoped that it was 
not a new treatise on the works of Apollinaris. 
It was marvellous how Lizzie had managed to 
describe Casterton in so entertaining a manner; 
and perhaps she would be able to invest the 
Marylebone Road with a similar interest. Liter- 
ature had a very limited horizon for Mrs. Richter, 
but she knew that her niece stood on a far high- 
er stand-point, and must needs see much further. 
She had an immense admiration for her talents, 
without much confidence in the material results 
which were likely to flow from them, and this 
made her very reticent about her niece’s literary 
work. 

Lizzie’s astonishment may be imagined, there- 
fore, when, one morning, her aunt, who had 
been making the tea as usual while she herself 
was busy at her desk, suddenly inquired, in a 
tone of mingled interest and deprecation, “ My 
dear child, who on earth is John Javelin ?” 

For the moment Lizzie thought that the re- 
mark was a personal one; indeed, it was as much 
through chance as through Mrs. Richter’s native 
simplicity that up to that moment the widow had 
never associated her with that name. Miss Ar- 
gand had taken it for granted that she knew her 
niece wrote under that pseudonym, and Lizzie, as 
we know, had purposely concealed the fact from 
her. 

“John Javelin? He is a writer in the Millen- 
nium,” replied Miss Dart, quietly. ‘“ What about 
him ?” 

“ Well, there’s a good deal about him: two 
columns in this newspaper about him. I hope 
it will not do the Millenniwm any harm; but Mr. 
Argand seems to have got hold of a very queer 
contributor.” 

“T have not seen the Millennium yet; it only 
comes out to-day; but I suppose it is sent to the 
newspapers in advance.” 

“Well, the Zimes has got it, at all events, and 
Mr. Javelin has ‘got it,’ too, in another sense. 
Oh, my dear Lizzie, how glad I am it is not you! 
not, of course, that you would ever dream of writ- 
ing such an article, speaking evil of digniities, or, 
at all events, speaking of them in an irreverent 
way, and so audacious from beginning to end!” 

** Dear me,” observed Lizzie, with an irrepress- 
ible twinkle in her eyes, “ how shocking !” 

“ Well, of course you feel bound to stick up 
for the Millennium ; but you don’t know. When 
you have read the review-——” 

“ Read it out to me,” put in Lizzie, smiling; 
“the tea is only just made; and you have ex- 
cited my interest immensely.” 

“T wonder what poor Mr. Argand will say ?” 

“Is that how it begins ?” 

“My dear Lizzie, of course not. 
it begims :”— 


case 





This is how 


“Tt is not our custom, as our readers are 
aware, to pass any opinion upon the quarterly 
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reviews. From the nature of their publication 
they are mostly stately commentaries on the past, 
and do not concern themselves, as it is our less 
agreeable task to do, with the topics of the day. 
Of late years, however, or, indeed, we may almost 
say of late months—so brief has been the exist- 
ence of the periodical in question—there has ap- 
peared among this class of reviews a new candi- 
date for public favor. It has appealed, not, as we 
understand, without success, to a larger audience, 
and has established no little reputation for origi- 
nality of view. It has carefully abstained from 
siding with either this or that political party ; and 
by its wit and wisdom has recommended itself to 
both. To-day, however, the Millennium has made 
a new departure, though in what direction it is 
somewhat difficult to say. Its independence, it 
must be admitted, though still without any taint 
of radicalism as radicalism is commonly under- 
stood, has taken the form of denunciation ; it 
lays an indictment against authority itself, and 
arraigns our whole social morality at the bar of 
conscience. The matter seems deserving of some 
notice, not only from the status of the Millenninn 
itself, but from the boldness and vigor of the ar- 
ticle in question, which, under the somewhat am- 
bitious title of ‘ The Public Good,’ deals with the 
entire fabric of society. It is evident that the 
writer, who signs himself John Javelin, is not 
one ef those who, while they are rarely so impru- 
dent as to name a date, avow their belief in the 
‘Good Old Times’; yet he insists that there were 
days 
‘When none were for a party, 
But all were for the state;’ 

or, at all events, when the public interest was 
held of more consequence, and the duties of citi- 
zenship were inculeated more generally than at 
present, 

“*In these days,’ he says, ‘our duty to the 
state is the very last thing which is considered, 
even by moderately poor folks. Men that would 
not wrong their neighbor of a shilling have little 
scruple in making a false return of their income 
to the tax-gatherers. I have observed of late 
years that even those notifications in the news- 
papers from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
concerning conscience money have disappeared, 
the few people who had some lingering scruple 
in that way having apparently died out. Taxes 
of all kinds are looked upon in a totally different 
light from other debts, and the very last light in 
which they are viewed is that of debts of honor; 
to elude them is considered far from shameful, at 
worst as venial, at best as a clever stroke of 
business. This arises not so much from want 
of patriotism as from habit and example. For 
mauy generations the state has been looked upon 
as a milch cow by both political parties, the mem- 
bers of which have got all they could out of 
it for their families and supporters as a matter 
of course, without the idea ever crossing their 
minds that they were robbing the common- 
wealth. 

“*There is also another reason for this gen- 
eral unscrupulousness, It is much more easy to 
do our duty to our neighbor than to society at 
large. A board, or company, is considered fair 
game for deception; gentlemen, and especially 
gentlewomen, will pay half fares for their chil- 
dren, when they travel by railway, long after they 
have passed the specified age. It does not strike 
them as a fraud, and even when discovered they 
are not overwhelmed with shame as they would 
be if caugiit cheating at eards. That “ fortuitous 
combination of atoms,” the government, is re- 
garded in the same way. When a man dies, his 
heirs underrate the value of his property to di- 
minish the probate duty; and even in the hour 
of death he will not seldom make some adroit 
disposal of it so as to elude the public due. 
Surely these things ought not so to be. It was, 
indeed, concerning modern times that the poet 
wrote, “‘ The individual withers, and the world is 
more and more,” but, as a matter of fact, the in- 
dividual is very far from withering, while the 
world, as represented by his neighbors, grows of 
less and less account with him,’ 

“The writer admits, indeed, that public spirit 
is not dead, and pays due honor to those societies 
which have been formed to defend popular rights 
(as, for example, in respect to open spaces in 
the neighborhood of our towns) from private en- 
croachment, but maintains that the rights of 
property have become so sacred that the very 
raison d’étre of property is lost sight of. He 
holds the law itself to be blameworthy in the 
matter, and points out how the private wrong is 
always dealt with in our courts more severely 
than the offence against the state. 

“*To rob a fine lady’s jewel drawer is a much 
more dangerous experiment than to break open 
a poor-box. The fact of the contents of the lat- 
ter being for the poor—a common trust, which 
every citizen is capable of understanding—is nev- 
er taken into account. To deface a statue in a 
private garden would be an offence punished at 
least as severely — probably more so—as the 
defilement of a public fountain out of what is 
strangely called pure mischief, but which, in re- 
ality, arises from a hateful hostility to the gen- 
eral convenience. If the public good was the 
object of public interest that it ought to be, such 
offences would be treated with exceptional sever- 
ity; but at present, not only is everybody’s busi- 
ness nobody's business, but evervbody’s property 
is regarded with far less solicitude than if it be- 
longed to the individual. 

“*The same neglect of the public good is man- 
ifest even as regards personal security. That 
odious and noxious weed, the “ Rough,” is allowed 
to have his way with us in a manner unheard of 
save on the very outskirts of civilization. It has 
been complained, by those who suffer from him, 
that the law would put him down quickly enough 
if those who make the law were in a position to 
feel his brutality; as matters are, thousands of 
helpless persons have a hard life made still less 
endurable for them by these brutal scoundrels. 








One who knows life well has written of the Rough 
that “ his conscience is the cat-o’-nine-tails.” But 
our sentimentalists (who are well out of the reach 
of his fists) are ready to faint at the notion of 
administering the lash to him; they think it will 
harden his gentle nature. As it is manifest we 
cannot always keep our roughs locked up, I will 
suggest a method of getting rid of them, and at 
the same time of utilizing those virtues which 
they are supposed by the sanguine to possess. 
On their second offence let them be placed in a 
regiment composed entirely of the same class, 
and officered by persons who are accustomed to 
deal with it. Whenever we are at war—as we 
almost always are with some “most favored na- 
tion” or another—let that regiment be first on 
the rota for foreign service. The superfluous 
physical energies which are at present occupied 
in beating women and children or inoffensive 
passers-by will then be worthily employed ; these 
gentry, who have been termed “soldiers in the 
wrong place,” will then be in the right place, and 
have the opportunity afforded them of distin- 
guishing themselves. They will literally have 
left their country “for their country’s good”—a 
phrase which for years has been only used with 
reference to transportation, and has now no sig- 
nification at all.’ 

“Tt is not only the law itself, however, but the 
administrators of the law, whom (with exceptions, 
however) the writer in the Millennium charges 
with being the cause of this state of affairs: 

“*Tt would seem, indeed, from the sentences of 
most of our criminal judges that the very last 
thing they have in their mind is the public good. 
It is probable that the upper classes are not aware 
of the wide-spread prevalence of cruelty and bru- 
tality in England at the present day. I notice 
that such cases are commonly excluded from the 
daily papers—on the ground, I suppose, of their 
being too painful in their details. It has been 
written, however, by a good and wise woman that 
“we can surely bear to read about what other 
people have to endure”; and at the risk of a lit- 
tle shuddering, I think it would be well if some 
of our kid-gloved gentry would buy some weekly 
paper for a penny next week, and cast their eye 
over the narratives—for they are sure to be there 
—of cruelty and wrong inflicted upon women and 
children, and other helpless persons, with the pun- 
ishments, or rather the encouragements, awarded 
to the perpetrators. One English judge, indeed, 
who knew the subject.on which he was writing, 
has given his opinion of these wretches, and how 
they should be dealt with. “They are not men 
at all,” he says, “in any moral sense; they are 
human tigers, and ought to be extirpated like the 
wild beasts they are.” The punishment of death 
awarded to murderers may often be too severe: 
a murder may be committed in an uncontrollable 
fit of passion, and under great provocation. But 
there are criminals infinitely more dangerous to 
the public good than your mere murderer, and 
who should be punished at least as severely, but 
who, under present circumstances, receive terms 
of imprisonment, often infamously short, from 
which they emerge to make life intolerable to all 
who are in their power. It is admitted by the 
professors of every creed that to decrease the 
sum of human misery should be the aim of all 
men; whereas these creatures deliberately set 
themselves to work to increase it, while Justice 
looks on with folded hands, and milk-and-water 
Humanitarianism, under the alias of Philanthro- 
py, pleads not for the victim, but for the tyrant. 

“«Indeed,’ this writer goes on to say, ‘what 
class of our fellow-countrymen are taught their 
duties to the state as a commonwealth? In 
those exclusive seminaries of learning where that 
mysterious and expensive article, “the tone,” is 
supposed to be obtained, there is, indeed, some 
occasional reference in the educational course to 
the public good; but it is always in a dead lan- 
guage; and my experience is that dead languages 
do not, upon the average mind, create much im- 
pression. And yet it might be thought that in 
schools frequented by the flower of British youth, 
who in manhood need not occupy themselves as 
others have to do in getting the means of liveli- 
hood, the science of the public good should be 
particularly studied. As for the other places 
where youths are educated, I do not know that 
our duty to the community in which we live is so 
much as hinted at in any of them; and yet, alas! 
it does not come by nature. It has been said by 
a bitter enemy of popular education that we now 
“teach everything except the Bible”; this is, 
probably, an exaggeration; but cannot a super- 
fluous “ology” be dropped, and in its place an 
occasional lesson taught concerning the duties of 
citizenship? In the next generation, then, it 
may perhaps be held that to cheat the state is as 
bad as to cheat one’s neighbor; that will be, at 
least, a step in the right direction, though far, in- 
deed, from the true faith once prevalent, now all 
but dead, that the highest good is the public good.’ 

“These are stirring words, and we are far 
from saying that they are whollv uncalled-for. 
It is a pity, however, that the writer sometimes 
allows his zeal, which is considerable, to outrun 
his discretion. The following, for example, 
strikes us, to say the least of it, as audacious: 

“*To judge by the way in which it is com- 
monly spoken of, our very form of government 
would seem to have become of more consequence 
than the commonwealth itself, for which gov- 
ernments exist at all. An English admiral, en- 
gaged on what was then a national duty—fight- 
ing the Dutch—was informed, while at sea, that 
his country had changed its form of government, 
and was asked what he proposed to do. “Do?” 
he answered ; “I shall do my duty to my coun- 
try.” He was the last man, however, of the 
grand old times, Everybody who was killed in 
battle in later days was described as having 
died for his“ king and country.” Our govern- 
ment being constitutional, he should more accu- 
rately have been said to have died for “ kings, 
lords, commons, and country”; and even then 





the phrase would be open to the objection of 
putting three carts before the horse. Most peo- 
ple are agreed that monarchy is the best form of 
government; still, man was not made for mon- 
archy, but the reverse, “ Pro patria” is a motto 
now only used by coach-builders ; but there was 
surely more sense in it than in that which has 
been substituted for it. One can hardly imagine, 
for example, a man, however reckless of exist- 
ence, dying for George the Fourth.’ 

“There are many things true, some things new, 
and much that is good in ‘The Public Good,’ but 
there is also a certain fanaticism—the indigna- 
tion rather than the enthusiasm of conviction— 
which offends those who are accustomed to weigh 
their words. There is nothing personal in the 
paper, yet somehow it suggests that much of the 
writer’s vehemence springs from an individual 
wrong, which may even be his own. His de- 
nunciations have almost as much bitterness as 
strength in them; and without, as we have said, 
being radical, the article is intensely democratic. 
In this last respect we cannot congratulate the 
Millennium on its contributor; its line has been 
hitherto one of strict impartiality, from which we 
are sorry to see it diverge. On the other hand, 
it has brought to light a new ornament to litera- 
ture, and yet not altogether new. The most re- 
markable feature in the matter is, indeed, that a 
paper like ‘The Public Good’ should have pro- 
ceeded from the same hand (unknown, as far as 
we are aware, to fame) which gave us that ex- 
quisite picture of country life, ‘A Bit of Old 
England.’” 


“Goodness gracious me, what a dreadful mis- 
take!” cried Mrs. Richter, shrinking from the 
words she had just uttered, like Fear, in Collins’s 
“ Ode,” from the noise itself had made. “The 
idea of mixing you up with that audacious Mr. 
Javelin! What on earth is to be done?” 

“We must bring an action for libel, I sup- 
pose,” said Lizzie, quietly. “I must talk to Mr. 
Argand about it.” 

Here the door was opened by the maid, and 
her voice, in the accents of Cockaigne, announced 
Mr. Argand himself. 

(to BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER I. 

HE rambler who, for old association or other 

reasons, should trace the forsaken coach- 
road running almost in a meridional line from 
Bristol to the south shore of England, would find 
himself during the latter half of his journey in 
the vicinity of some extensive woodlands, inter- 
spersed with apple orchards. Here the trees, 
timber or fruit-bearing, as the case may be, 
make the way-side hedges ragged by their drip 
and shade; stretching over the road with ease- 
ful horizontality, as if they found the insubstan- 
tial air an adequate support for their limbs. 
At one place, where a hill is crossed, the largest 
of the woods shows itself bisected by the high- 
way, as a head of thick hair is bisected by the 
white line of its parting. The spot is lonely. 

The physiognomy of a deserted highway ex- 
presses solitude to a degree that is not reached 
by mere dales or downs, and bespeaks a tomb- 
like stillness more emphatic than that of glades 
and pools, The contrast of what is with what 
might be probably accounts for this. To step, 
for instance, at the place under notice, from the 
hedge of the plantation into the adjoining pale 
thoroughfare, and pause amid its emptiness for a 
moment, was to exchange by the act of a single 
stride the simple absence of human companion- 
ship for an incubus of the forlorn. 

At this spot, on the lowering evening of a by- 
gone winter’s day, there stood a man who had en- 
tered upon the scene much in the aforesaid man- 
ner. Alighting into the road from a stile hard 
by, he, though by no means a “ chosen vessel” for 
impressions, was temporarily influenced by some 
such feeling of being suddenly more alone than 
before he had emerged upon the highway. 

It could be seen by a glance at his rather 
finical style of dress that he did not belong to 
the country proper; and from his air, after a 
while, that though there might be a sombre beauty 
in the scenery, music in the breeze, and a wan 
procession of coaching ghosts in the sentiment 
of this old turnpike-road, he was mainly puzzled 
about the way. The dead men’s work that had 
been expended in climbing that hill, the blistered 
soles that had trodden it, and the tears that had 
wetted it, were not his concern; for fate had given 
him no time for any but practical things. 

He looked north and south, and mechanically 
prodded the ground with his walking-stick. A 
closer glance at his face corroborated the testi- 
mony of his clothes. It was self-complacent, yet 
there was small apparent ground for such com. 
placence. Nothing irradiated it; to the eye of 
the magician in character, if not to the ordinary 
observer, the expression enthroned there was ab- 
solute submission to and belief in a little as- 
sortment of forms and habitudes. 

At first not a soul appeared who could en- 
lighten him as he desired, or seemed likely to 
appear that night. But presently a slight noise 
of laboring wheels, and the steady dig of a 
horse’s shoe-tips, became audible; and there loom- 
ed in the notch of the hill and plantation that the 
road formed here at the summit a carrier’s van 
drawn by a single horse. When it got nearer, 


he said, with some relief to himself, ’Tis Mrs. 
Dollery’s—this will help me.” 
The vehicle was half full of passengers, mostly 
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women. He held up his stick at its approach, 
and the woman who was driving drew rein. 

“Dye been trying to find a short way to Little 
Hintock this last half-hour, Mrs. Dollery,” he said. 
“But though I’ve been to Great Hintock and 
Hintock House half a dozen times, I am at fault 
about the small village. You can help me, I 
dare say?” 

She assured him that she could—that as she 
went to Great Hintock her van passed near it— 
that it was only up the lane that branched out of 
the lane into which she was about to turn—just 
ahead. “Though,” continued Mrs. Dollery, “’tis 
such a little small place that, as a town gentle- 
man, you’d need have a candle and lantern to 
find it if ye don’t know where ’tis. Bedad! I 
wouldn’t live there if they’d pay me to. Now at 
Great Hintock you do see the world a bit.” 

He mounted and sat beside her, with his feet 
outside, where they were ever and anon brushed 
over by the horse’s tail. 

This van, driven and owned by Mrs. Doilery, 
was rather a movable attachment of the roadway 
than an extraneous object, to those who knew it 
well. The old horse, whose hair was of the 
roughness and color of heather, whose leg joints, 
shoulders, and hoofs were distorted by harness 
and drudgery from colthood—though if all had 
their rights, he ought, symmetrical in outline, 
to have been picking the herbage of some East- 
ern plain instead of tugging here—had trodden 
this road almost daily for twenty years, Even 
his subjection was not made congruous through- 
out, for the harness being too short, his tail was 
not drawn through the crupper, so that the 
breeching slipped awkwardly to one side. He 
knew every subtle incline of the seven or eight 
miles of ground between Hintock and Sherton 
Abbas—the market-town to which he journeyed 
—uas accurately as any surveyor could have learnt 
it by a Dumpy level. 

The vehicle had a square black tilt which 
nodded with the motion of the wheels, and at a 
point in it over the driver’s head was a hook to 
which the reins were hitched at times, when they 
formed a catenary curve from the horse’s shoul- 
ders. Somewhere about the axles was a loose 
chain, whose only purpose was to clink as it went. 
Mrs. Dollery, having to hop up and down many 
times in the service of her passengers, wore, es- 
pecially in windy weather, short leggings under 
her gown for modesty’s sake, and instead of a 
bonnet a felt hat tied down with a handkerchief, 
to guard against an ear-ache to which she was 
frequently subject. In the rear of the van was 
a glass window, which she cleaned with her pock- 
et-handkerchief every market-day before starting. 
Looking at the van from the back, the spectator 
could thus see, through its interior, a square piece 
of the same sky and landscape that he saw with- 
out, but intruded on by the profiles of the seated 
passengers, who, as they rumbled onward, their 
lips moving and heads nodding in animated pri- 
vate converse, remained in happy unconscious- 
ness that their mannerisms and facial peculiari- 
ties were sharply defined to the public eye. 

This hour of coming home from market was 
the happy one, if not the happiest, of the week 
for them. Snugly ensconced under the tilt, they 
could forget the sorrows of the world without, 
and survey life and recapitulate the incidents of 
the day with placid smiles. 

The passengers in the back part formed a group 
to themselves, and while the new-comer spoke to 
the proprietress, they indulged in a confidential 
chat about him as about other people, which the 
noise of the van rendered inaudible to himself 
and Mrs. Dollery sitting forward. 

“'Tis Barber Percombe —lhe that’s got the 
waxen woman in his window at the top of Abbey 
Street,” said one. “ What business can bring him 
from his shop out here at this time; and nota 
journeyman hair-cutter, but a master barber that’s 
left off his pole because tis not genteel ?” 

They listened to his conversation, but Mr. Per- 
combe, though he had nodded and spoken geni- 
ally, seemed indisposed to gratify the curiosity 
which he had aroused, and the unrestrained flow 
of ideas which had animated the inside of the 
van before his arrival was checked thencefor- 
ward, 

Thus they rode on till they turned into a half- 
invisible little lane, whence, as it reached the 
verge of an eminence, could be discerned in the 
dusk, about half a mile to the right, gardens and 
orchards sunk in a concave, and, as it were, 
snipped out of the woodland. From this self- 
contained place rose in stealtliy silence tall stems 
of smoke, which the eye of imagination could 
trace downward to their root on quiet hearth- 
stones festooned overhead with hams and flitehes. 
It was one of those sequestered spots outside the 
gates of the world where may usually be found 
more meditation than action, and more passivity 
than meditation; where reasoning proceeds on 
narrow premises, and results in inferences wildly 
imaginative ; yet where, from time to time, no 
less than in other places, dramas of a grandeur 
and unity truly Sophoclean are enacted in the 
real, by virtue of the concentrated passions and 
closely knit interdependence of the lives therein. 

This place was the Little Hintock of the mas- 
ter barber’s search. The coming night gradually 
obscured the smoke of the chimneys, but the po- 
sition of the sequestered little world could still be 
distinguished by a few faint lights, winking more 
or less ineffectually through the leafless boughs, 
and the undiscerned songsters they bore, in the 
form of balls of feathers, at roost among them. 

Out of the lane followed by the van branched 
a yet smaller lane, at the corner of which the 
barber alighted, Mrs. Dollery’s van going on to 
the larger village, whose superiority to the de- 
spised smaller one as an exemplar of the world’s 
movements was not particularly apparent in its 
means of approach. 

“A very clever and learned young doctor, who, 
they say, is in league with the devil, lives in the 
place you be going to—not because there’s any- 








body for’n to cure there, but because ‘tis the mid- 
dle of his district.” 

The observation was flung at the barber by one 
of the women at parting, as a last attempt to get 
at his errand that way. 

But he made no reply, and without further 
pause the pedestrian plunged toward the umbra- 
geous nook, and paced cautiously over the dead 
leaves which nearly buried the road or street of 
the hamlet. As very few people except them- 
selves passed this way after dark, a majority of 
the denizens of Little Hintock deemed window- 
curtains unnecessary, and on .this account Mr. 
FPercombe made it his business to step opposite 
the casements of each cottage that he came to, 
with a demeanor which showed that he was en- 
deavoring to conjecture, from the persons and 
things he observed within, the whereabouts of 
somebody or other who resided here. 

Only the smailer dwellings interested him ; 
one or two houses, whose size, antiquity, and 
rainbling appurtenances signified that, notwith- 
standing their remoteness, they must formerly 
have been, if they were not still, inhabited by 
people of a certain social standing, being neg- 
lected by him entirely. Smells of pomace, and 
the hiss of fermenting cider, which reached him 
from the back quarters of other tenements, re- 
vealed the recent occupation of some of the in- 
habitants, and joined with the scent of decay 
from the perishing leaves underfoot. 

Half a dozen dwellings were passed without 
result, The next, which stood opposite a tall 
tree, was in an exceptional state of radiance, 
the flickering brightness from the inside shining 
up the chimney and making a luminous mist of 
the emerging smoke. The interior, as seen 
through the window, caused him to draw up with 
a terminative air and watch, The house was 
rather large for a cottage, aud the door, which 
opeved immediately into the living-room, stood 
ajar, so that a ribbon of light fell through the 
opening into the dark atmosphere without. Ev- 
ery now and then a moth, decrepit from the late 
seasou, would flit for a moment across the out- 
coming rays, and disappear again into the night. 


(TO BE OONTINU&D.) 





PRIMROSE DAY. 
See illustration on double page. 

< for anniversary of the death of the Earl of 

Beaconsfield,” said the London Times of 
April 20, 1885, “ was largely observed on Satur- 
day in the metropolis and the provinces by the 
holding of banquets and meetings, and the public 
display and wearing of primroses. The statue of 
the late Earl, opposite the Houses of Parliament, 
was dressed with wreaths of primrose, laurel, and 
ivy, several of the wreaths having been sent from 
the provinces. By command of her Majesty a 
wreath of primroses was sent to Hughenden and 
placed on the tomb of the late Earl.” The large 
hall of one of the leading Conservative clubs was 
decorated with primroses, and a mass- meeting 
was held. Placards appeared at Windsor an- 
nouncing a political meeting, and containing the 
words: * Beaconsfield—peace to his ashes ; hon- 
or to his name,” fringed by the late Earl’s favor- 
ite flowers. The streets of Birmingham at mid- 
day were gay with primroses carried in the hands 
of ladies, in the button-holes of men, and in the 
carts and baskets of flower-sellers, One hundred 
and forty gross of artificial primroses were used 
in the lettering of an immense wreath, inside of 
which was written, “He lives in our hearts.” 
The front of the house of the Conservative Club 
at Exeter was covered with an artistic floral de- 
sign, and throughout England generally Primrose 
Day was observed with enthusiastic loyalty to the 
memory of Disraeli. This year the 19th of April 
was similarly honored, tlhe Conservatives every- 
where—according to a despatch from London— 
appearing decorated with the late Earl's favorite 
flower, and the political crisis being used to em- 
phasize the fifth anniversary of his death. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. | 


YHE course upon which fashion has now en- 
T tered consists in adapting the costumes of 
tue various historical epochs to the tastes of the 
present day. From the era of the Valois down 
to the toilettes of the days of Louis XVI. every- 
thing is reproduced, not literally, but, as has been 
said, in the way of adaptation. Hence there are 
Henri Deux toilettes, made of the stuffs now in 
vogue, and including the modern tournure; and 
other fashionable dresses are made of cloths the 
designs of which are copied from well-authenti- 
sated historical fabrics belonging to the reign of 
Louis Quinze or Louis Seize. In short, when we 
hear of a Medicis or a Maintenon toilette, it will 
not do to infer that the dress in question is an 
exact reproduction of one belonging to the epoch 
from which it takes its name. There is but one 
rule to-day in matters of fashion, and that is fancy; 
or, in other language, the rule is not to have a 
rule. 

One of our foremost authorities in dress recent- 
ly suggested a Louis Quinze costume to an ele- 
gant young lady. Let us see how it compares 
with the genuine dress of those times. The front 
of the dress is to be made of a breadth of lace, 
an imitation of point d’Alencon, which is to be 
shirred at the waist, framed in bands of old- 
fashioned pleated ribbon, and crossed by two 
rows of the same pleated ribbon. The rest of 
the skirt will be of the dress material, which is 
faille with a cream ground and a design of sprays, 
the skirt draped on one side, and with a very 
prominent tournure, The corsage is to be pointed, 
half-open, and square at the neck, and trimmed 
with pleated ribbon ruches, which outline a plas- 
tron that is crossed horizontally by two similar 
pleated bands. This is certainly not an accurate 








copy of a Louis Quinze toilette, though its main 
points are undoubtedly suggested by it. 

For undress toilettes for little girls, young la- 
dies, and a few youthful dames, plaid stuffs are 
reappearing, but only for the skirt, the corsage 
being invariably of jersey cloth, or perhaps trico- 
tine, which is silk jersey cloth, of a color to 
match the lightest tint in the plaid stuff of the 
skirt. 

There are many stuffs to be seen with cash- 
mere stripes in designs that imitate embroidery. 
These are used more particularly for the skirt 
and plastron of a dress, while the corsage open- 
ing on the plastron, the sleeves, and the over- 
skirt are of a plain stuff of the color of the 
ground in the striped fabric, with trimming of 
the striped material. With such costumes the 
over-skirt is always much open, spreading widely 
on one side to display the skirt beneath. 

Corsages, like those of last winter, are extreme- 
ly varied. All kinds are worn, but always with 
reference to the oceasion for which the toilette is 
designed. The jacket corsage is used for sim- 
ple dresses intended for travelling and morning 
walks; a very long waisted corsage, almost with- 
out a basque, for a toilette a degree above the 
preceding ; a corsage with point and plastron for 
dinner toilettes, and more or less open for even- 





ing receptions; for such occasions also there is 
the corsage with a half-belt and a plastron of 
embroidered or beaded gauze, or a vest of em- 
broidered silk. For semi-dress is the corsage 
with a piqué vest, mastic, écru, maize, or cream, 
fastened with small gilt buttons. Even habit 
basques are worn, with two square tabs falling 
on the skirt, and with broad revers opening wide- 
ly on a gauze plastron, 

The same latitude and tolerance are displayed 
in skirts. Both skirts with drapery attached and 
rate over-skirts are used, both draped polo- 
naises and separate basques, and both draped 
skirts and peasant skirts simply pleated all 
around. The peasant skirt excepted, all skirts 
are more or less draped at the back ; women show 
great reluctance to part with this drapery, with- 
out which they regard a skirt as merely a petti- 
coat. 

The open-work stuffs, piece laces in silks or 
wool, are worn over silk skirts of all kinds with- 
out exception, even over striped and figured and 
plaid silks. 

Foulard, plain and printed, which has been in 
some degree abandoned for several summers, has 
suddenly regained favor. It is the true summer 
silk, and as such it would be a great mistake to 
abandon it. It has returned with very original 
Japanese and Chinese designs, to be combined 
with plain foulard to matcli. Tussore,an éeru 
silk with golden tints, is woven in open-work this 





sep 


year, and is worn over an under-dress of prune, 
seal, bronze, or garnet silk. Light and trans- 
parent black stuffs form, as always, a majority 
among toilettes. 

A large variety of bordered stuffs has been 
prepared—stuffs with borders woven in the fabric, 
to be used for trimming. Hitherto this style has 
not proved a durable one, but this time it would 
appear to be otherwise; for next autumn we are 
promised not only bordered wools, but also stuffs 
with an entire skirt front or tablier, or with whole 
panels, the various details to be woven in the 
fabric. 

At this season of the year, during the spring, 
there is usually an immense diversity in bonnets, 
for there are the velvet bonnets of the past winter, 
the colored straw bonnets of the coming summer, 
the one a little late, the other a little early, and, 
oceupying middle ground between the two, fash- 
ionable ladies are wearing lace capotes, capotes 
of coarse tulle in all colors, but principally écru, 
and lastly those of chenille arranged like straw. 
The trimming for these spring capotes, still 
touching upon winter, is usually plush or velvet 
of a contrasting color to that of the capote it- 
self; spinach green is placed under black lace ; 
sometimes the capote is soft or puffed, and the 
entire lace lined with spinach green. 

Wrappings continue to offer a choice between 
the very long and the very short. The former 
are for travelling and morning cloaks ; the latter 
for the visits and promenades of the afternoon. 
Many of those now being made for later wear 
are of piece lace, with the pattern of the lace 
beaded, in jet for quiet toilettes, and in a color, or 
in several colors combined, cashmere colors, for 
more elaborate toilettes. All these wraps are 
lined with silk, which may be of a bright color, 
even red, for those that are beaded with black, 
but must be of a neutral tint to accompany beads 
of several colors; the latter are frequently lined 
with moss green, or with verdigris of a darker or 
lighter shade. 

The fashion of having these small wraps made 
of two different stuffs is becoming more general. 
The back and fronts ave often of repped silk, or 
even of velvet, with the sleeves of lace, whether 
of piece lace or of three rows of black trimming 
lace. The fronts and back may be of a color, 
provided it is a dark tint. The back is well ad 
justed to the form, and the sleeves do not ex- 
tend beyond the elbow, or perhaps they form 
part of the back, as in the visite. The tendency 
toward having the wrap to match the dress is 
manifested chiefly in semi-dress toilettes. These 
toilettes being most often of two different mate- 
rials, usually wool and silk, the wrap must be 
made of only one of them. It would not be in 
good taste to combine both the dress materials in 
the wrap. The combination wraps are reserved 
for full-dress toilettes. The chief characteristic 
of Parisian dress, and that which lends it its i 
reproachable elegance, is the custom of choosing 
the various stuffs and ornaments always with 
reference to time and occasion. The new cash 
meres with multicolored stripes, very gay in ap 
pearance, are only used for morning toilettes on 
fine days; they are never seen on rainy days, nor 
after two o'clock in the afternoon, Such stuffs 
are made up without combinations of other fab- 


| rics, and very simply as to style and trimming 
The figured woollens with lozenges in red on a 
| dark ground, most often marine blue, are simi- 
larly employed 

For afternoon toilettes there are combinations 
of silk with the several new woollen stuffs, 
among which is étamine with bands in Gobelin 
| designs. One large design is reserved for the 
| front of the skirt or tablier, and this is framed 
with a band to match, quite narrow; or perhaps 
} this band is reserved for the corsage and sleeves 
| There are also stuffs with bands in Oriental en 
| broidery, or in flower designs, upon Sicilienne, in 





wool, or in wool and silk. Tissues in open-work 
stripes of light tints are used for dinner and 
Much écru 


silk net is worn (ecru is the predominant color 


small evening reception toilettes. 


this year) over silk in red or pink, blue or green, 
violet, mauve, or prune. For similar occasions 


are very transparent grenadines in varied designs, 





sometimes ornamented with a thread of gold o 
jet beads. A very pretty and very elegant nov- 


elty is tulle with appliqué embroidery, the ap 


|} pliqués being of gauze or of very thin silk in 
| very pale tints. Entire skirts are made of this, 
| or sometimes merely skirt frot ts, over a silk 
| lining of contrasting color, as, for example, Rus 
| sia leather red under écru tulle, As the extreme 
of sumptuousness may be mentioned piece lac 
| entirely of beads on a tulle ground— bronze 
beads, jet or go beads, and above all the 
Charlotte beads, extremely fine and iridescent, 
with which the designs of Indian cashmere are 
copied, EvMetine RayMonp 
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| Mrs. G. 8. M.—Get one of the new French laces that 
} are made wide e1 vhoiora dress tt t and scalloped 
on the lower edge. Put this slightly across t front, 
and catch it up on one side with a ladder of ribbon 
bows. Have narrower lace set in V shape on the 
| basque 
M. J. H.—Get white or pink India silk for a ball 
dress for a girl of thirteen veurs Make it with a baby 
| waist, lace guimpe, and round full skirt with tucks and 
lace insertion in rows above the hem. 
Lirri.e Datu.—Victoria of England calls herself 
* Victoria R. I.” since st upress of India 
She was “ Victoria Regina” before, and Beaconsfield, 
on making her Empress of India, suggested that to 
add the “1” for India was «¢ 1, w8 eV one knew 
| that she was Queen of Englane Many p con- 
| sider it incomple », and that she should put “ Victoria 
R. E., E. 1.” The comic papers were funny about it. 
| However, the “ Victoria R. 1.” carried the day 
A Sunsoriner.—At a private ball cards for the order 
| Of the dance are used sometimes, but not always 
young hostess never dances with her husband or goes 
in to supper with him. The husband suggests to the 
gentleman whom he most wishes to honor that he 
ehould lead off with the hostess, and to another gentle- 
man that he is to have the distinguished honor of tak- 


ing her in to supper; 
tinguished. 

Firreen Years’ Scuesortner.—We prefer the taste 
of *“* The Reverend Albert Brown and Mrs. Brown” for 
a clergyman’s card This form, for a combination 
card, ** The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Brown,” 


thus two gentlemen may be dis- 


is, however, 





used, but it is somewhat abrupt. Clergymen nowa- 
days are apt to have their cards engraved distinct from 
those of their wives. 

3.—It is always proper f young lady's 
name to be on her mother’s card, t the one has 
taken off mourning and the other not, we should ad- 


vise a card of her own. 


A. B., Sunsscriser.—When small bowls filled with 


perfumed water are a finger-bowl they are 
used for rinsing the vhich should be done 
after the fingers are i the surrounding wate Fe 





noiselessly. 

Bazan’s Ortnion.—When a young lady says, ** What 
perfect rot!” she uses a bit of English slang which is 
proper enough for men, but very vulgar for a woman's 
lips. 

Loretia.—There is no seat of honor at an evening 
party. If the hostess has tact and good feeling, she 
will know how to treat all her friends so as to make 
| each seem first; if she has not, no language or formula 
| will ever teach her. The harp is difficult to learn and 
| 
| 
| 


| and then ejected into the finger-bowl delicately and 
| 
| 
| 
| 








expensive. We can give you no hints as to what to do 


with your stamps, but they are probably valuable. 
Stamps that have been usel are the more valnable ; 
inking does not hurt them. For spring bonnets watch 
the pictures in Harper's Bazar. Green is the prevail- 
ing color. Never use belladonna without the advice 
of a physician ; it is a deadly poison. 

| Extp,—A lady should send up her card by a servant, 
but not deliver it to the lady of the house; a card is 
yourself, therefore if you meet the lady, she does not 


| want two of you. If you wish to leave your address, 
| leave a card on the hall table. You < 

| your card on the hall table at a recept 
| not call again. An invitation to one’s house cancels 
all indebtedness. If a card is left on a lady’s recep- 
tion, she should make the next call, although many 





right in leaving 
nh, and you need 














busy society women now never make calls, except 
when they receive invitations to afternoon teas or re- 
ceptions. 
| Nina.—You_shonld acknowledye the receipt of wed- 
| ding presents by a note written by yourself (if you are 
the bride) in the first person; a printed form is never 
used. Green isa fashionable color for silks and ganzes, 

A Constant Reapver.—The article entitled “ A Cor- 
ner in Wash-Stands ” appeared in No, 13, Vol. XVI. of 
the Bazar. The paper can be ordered from this office. 

Constant Reaper.—We cannot undertake the re- 
sponsibility of advising what climate will best snit 
your case. By all means consult your family physi- 
cian. 

W. M. W.—Address a clergyman as “ The Rev. Henry 
Smith.” 

E. H. Francis.—A lady in America has to carry her 
husband's cards, because he will not call himself, In 
Europe men have more time to call, but it is not un- 
usual, even there, in the best society of London, Paris, 
and Rome, for a lady to deliver her husband's cards. 
She probably sends up two, if there are two gentlemen 
in the family, but she might better lave ft them on 


the hall table. It is, however, proper for her to send 
his cards with hers, even if he not with her, 

Ouvwo Grier. —We cannot define the hours and mir 
utes which should elapse between your receiving and 
your returning a call. We should say, if it is a first 
call, within a week. It is not the custom to say good- 
| by at a crowded wedding 

Vio.erre.—It has not been the fashion this winter 
for the hostess who gives a ball to shake hands. She 








stands erect, holding her bouquet, and simply bows, 
A young lady should not write to a gentleman to ask 
him to lead the german wit Her mother shoul 
do that, and ask him to call some evening to arrange 
the figures 

R. C. W., Jane, Srer-morner, L. M. 
Sunsortiser, Inquirer, W. H., Mapvame , and others 
} who desire hints about small boys’ clothes will find 
| information in the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 

16, Vol. XTX. 
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| Mapame Frorton.—Read about wash dressesin Bazar 

No. 14, Vol. XIX 

| Morure.—It is a rather early and a bad time of the 
year to shorten the cloak of an infant only five months 

| old—at least for this climate. A long cashmere cloak 


should be used until June, when the lower part may 
be cut off short enough to just cover the feet of the 


child when it is carried in the arms 
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Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser.* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avtuor or “Tone Stewart,” “My Lover,” 
*Lizzix Lorton or Greyries,” “ From 
Dreams TO WAKING,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XVII.— Continued.) 
AS THE DAY WORE ON, 


N EANWHILE things went on in their course. 
Ft The clatter of plates and knives, the clink- 
ing of glasses, the popping of champagne corks 
and soda-water bottles, the light laughter of the 
young, and the quieter tones of the old, made 
up the well-known picnic music. And as Beaton 
Brows was not afflicted with the modern malady 
we call adjectively blasé, it was not ashamed to 
enjoy itself, and no one lifted up his eyebrows in 
disdain nor shrugged his shoulders in derision. 

When the last glass of wine had been drunk 
—and most had fallen to Maurice Clinton's 
share—the last strawberry eaten, and the last 
“No more, thank you,” said, then again began 
those groupings and pairings which stirred the 
imagination of Fitz-George Standish, and gave 
oceasion of heart-burning or rejoicing to the 
young. Lady Jane again called off Lanfrey; 
herded Ethel among her sisters; told Maurice to 
accompany Miss Carew—“J would not need to 
be told, if—” he said, leaving the rest of the sen- 
tence unspoken, And his mother who heard him 
did not press him. 

And when she had arranged all to her own 
satisfaction, she proposed to the rector and Mrs. 
Harcourt to make that little round which girdled 
a natural cave in the rock, known as the Her- 
mit’s Cell. It was the walk always taken at the 
end of a picnic dinner in Ferndale woods, 

But it was Ichabod! in good truth to Yetta 
when Maurice, caressing his mustache as his 
manner was, looking at her with eyes that both 
shamed and angered her, came upon her like a 
leopard, and she had to endure him with a pa- 
tience that was as much courage as patience. 
Had she been left alone with Mrs. Ellacombe— 
lispingly satirized in unintelligible Latin by Mr. 
Harcourt, or mildly prodded at by his otherwise- 
minded wife—she would not have bewailed her- 
self. But the presence of this man, of all in 
Beaton Brows tle most antipathetic to her, was 
hard to bear. 

He, on his side, like his mother, was stirred by 
many conflicting feelings. He admired the girl's 
beauty with that fierceness which is but the oth- 
er side of hate; he was madly jealous of his 
brother, whom yet he condemned for his disloy- 
alty to the Clinton flag; he loathed Paston as if 
he had been some humanized reptile—but he 
wanted his money, tainted as it might be. For 
herself as she was, he would have made Yetta 
his lover; for her dowry he would have given 
her his name; but for her origin and parentage 
he held her not fit to be his mother’s maid. The 
result of all this seething tumult and contradic- 
tion was a mixture of insolence and gallantry 
whicli offended Yetta more and more, and stirred 
Mrs. Ellacombe’s indignation no less than her 
own. She did what she could, however, to shield 
her charge; but as manner is a thing too subtle 
to be fought with, being of the nature of an at- 
mosphere, a mist, an echo, she could not do very 
mucli; and Yetta had to defend herself as she 
best might. 

In this walk, which was also round the Her- 
mit’s Cell, they came to a path too narrow to al- 
low of three abreast, where they bad to walk in 
Indian-file. Yetta was in front, Mrs. Ellacombe 
between her and Maurice—intentionally keeping 
back, so as to give the girl a free space undis- 
turbed by her tormentor. Thus she was some 
distance ahead, when suddenly a turn in the road 
brought in view Lady Jane and the Harcourts. 
They had gone the other way round. Not look- 
ing where she went, Lady Jane struck her foot 
against a jutting root, and would have fallen had 
not Yetta sprung forward and caught her just in 
time. She also caught her own arm in a broken 
branch, or thorny bramble, which ripped open her 
sleeve and tore the tender flesh beneath from the 
elbow to the wrist. 

“Thank you,” said Lady Jane, tartly. “I 
could have recovered myself.” 

She would have preferred to fall rather than 
to be helped by Paston Carew’s daugliter, feeling 
that Yetta had done her the greatest injury in 
being of service to her. Does not every wilful 
enemy feel that? 

“ Are you hurt, mother?” asked Maurice, anx- 
jously. He and Mrs. Efacombe had come up by 
now, and, with the Harcourts, made a fussy lit- 
tle group, all anxious about their sovereign lady. 

His mother was the only living thing Maurice 
really loved, save his dog. 

“No; it is nothing—nothing at all! Miss Ca- 
rew need not have given herself the trouble to 
catch me—making such a fuss!’ said my lady, 
her snappish petulance without a rag to hide it, 

“] was afraid you would fall and hurt your- 
self,” said Yetta. 

“fam not a helpless old woman, I can sure- 
ly recover myself from a stumble!” said Lady 
Jane, in the same irritable and irritated manner. 

The scratched arm began to smart, and the 
oozing blood dyed the torn sleeve with a broad 
red line. 

“Look at that!” continued Lady Jane, in an 
aggrieved voice, as if she had been scolding one 
of her own girls. “ Look at the mess you have 
made of yourself—all for nothing! Tearing 
your gown and seratehing your arm in that pre- 
posterous way! It is quite indelicate.” 

“It is not much,” said Yetta, proudly, dabbing 
her arm with her handkerchief. 

“ Are you hurt, dear? Let me bind it for you,” 
said Mrs. Ellacombe, with mother-like tenderness, 
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“Tt is only a scratch—it is nothing,” said Yetta, 
steadily. 

But the smart was tingling, in spite of her brave 
words, and her heart was throbbing with both 
shame and anger. ' Nevertheless she carried her 
head high and kept her eyes dry. 

“ Plucky as well as beautiful and unforgiving,” 
said Maurice, in a low voice. 

He longed to kiss her arm—there where it was 
bleeding. An insane desire took hold of him to 
feel her blood on his lips. He could searce re- 
strain it. The wild beast that was in him almost 
overpowered the man; and had he been alone 
with the girl he would have taken that cruel kiss 
by brute force, and he would have tasted her 
blood with the sweetness of her flesh. His eyes 
terrified Yetta as if he had been indeed the pan- 
ther, the tiger, to which his fierce desire assimi- 
lated him; and she shrank back from him in ab- 
solute physical terror. But he, indifferent to her 
repulsion, took her arm in his hands, and by sheer 
force bound it up with his own handkerchief. 
She struggled to get free, but could not; and he 
would not yield her to Mrs, Ellacombe, who in- 
sisted in vain. With a false laugh and a fever- 
ish kind of gayety he preferred himself as the 
surgeon, he said—he knew all about it, and Mrs. 
Ellacombe did not; aud he would do it best. 

And as Lady Jane said, harshly: “Do not be 
so silly, Miss Carew. Keep quiet and let my son 
bind up your arm if he wishes to do so. Do not 
make yourself ridiculous for the second time,” 
Yetta yielded to her fate. 

Sut the instant Maurice had finished, she turn- 
ed to Mrs. Ellacombe and said : “ Will vou unloose 
this,dear? It hurts me, and I do not want it”— 
which completed the tale of her sins for the day. 

“If that girl were my daughter—” muttered 
Lady Jane, ominously, between her teeth, as she 
turned away with her companions, her son fol- 
lowing her, humming an air from Aida. 

“My dear,” said Mrs, Ellacombe, “ you were 
scarcely civil to Captain Clinton.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Ellacombe, keep him away” from 
me !” cried Yetta, trembling with vague fear. “I 
detest himvt and I am afraid of him! Do not 
let him come near me again! Do not—do not!” 

On which, as a further reénforcement of her 
words, she burst into tears, and cried like a 
school-girl. 

The glory of the day had gone now for Yetta, 
and she felt that she should be glad when it was 
over. Her father was right: she must not be- 
come intimate with these people—these Clintons. 
Even Mr. Lanfrey was a Clinton. Good and 
charming as he was—delightful as it was to hear 
him talk—still he was a Clinton, the brother of 
Maurice, and the son of Lady Jane. No; she 
would stop where she was, and she would not go 
again to Heron’s Pool. There was something— 
she did not understand what—between them- 
selves and the Clintons; and she must respect 
her father’s hints and obey them more closely 
than she had done. 

The girl’s pride upheld her in this girlish res- 
olution and self-sacrifice, and Lanfrey pleaded 
for another afternoon in the woods in vain. He 
was very insistent, and very wretched to be de- 
nied; but he had to submit; and when the Ella- 
combe pony-carriage drove away, it left nothing 
but a broken little golden chain of sweet memo- 
ries and vague glory, with not a serviceable link 
for the future. Thus the day, which had begun 
so brightly, ended in clouds and gloom. It had 
taken away something that the former time had 
given. Yet it had left something as well; and 
Lanfrey would not have been a man had he not 
felt the spur of opposition and the stimulation 
given by obstacles. 

As they were driving home through the park, 
sitting under the tree at some distance from the 
roud they saw Jim Sherwood. The old man’s 
head had sunk forward on his breast; one arm 
was flung across his knees, the other hung down 
by his side—the hand -holding an open letter. 
The westering sun touched his whitened hair to 
shining silver, and brightened the brown tones of 
his game-keeper’s dress into a kind of golden 
bronze. He might have been a statue, or a dead 
man, sitting there so motionless and apparently 
so lifeless. But had they gone near to him, they 
would have seen his broad chest heave, and would 
have heard how his labored breath came thick 
and hard, as his mind repeated again and again 
the one same thought—*I knew that she was 
alive, and would one day come to me.” 

Patty Carew, the former Creature, now the 
pauper widow of the brisk French teacher of 
languages— Yetta’s graudmother—writing to Jim 
Sherwood, the Clinton game-keeper, as an equal, 
regretting past disdain. What had a Son of the 
House to do in such an ill-found galley ? 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
IN DIFFICULTIES. 


Frenxcn Cuinton was walking to and fro on 
the terrace before the house. From his place 
he could see the whole extent of the park and 
country beyond, and rejoiced in the beauty of 
this grand domain—his own, and oue day to be 
his son’s. He had never been so sensible of its 
beauty as on this glorious summer’s evening. 
It seemed to have taken on itself new charm— 
udded splendor—increased consideration—but 
also to carry with it more pain than joy, and as 
much anguish as pride. The terrace dominated 
the whole landscape, and commanded all the 
roads and approaches; which was why he was 
walking there in that restless wild-beast kind of 
way, watching for the return of his family from 
Ferndale, and feeling as if the long hours would 
never end. 

How silent it all was! The workmen had 
packed up their tools and gone home to their 
wives and families; the gardeners too were off 
duty ; no one was about to distract his thoughts 
and divert his attention ; and the Valley through 





which his soul was passing was emphatically 
that of the Shadow. 

Presently there came into sight the carriage 
in which were Lady Jane and her daughters, 
with the buggy folowing at a smart trot far in 
the rear. The brothers were sitting as silent as 
stone. Man-like, they did not care to feign a 
cordiality they did not feel; being gentlemen, 
they could not quarrel.like costermongers. Lady 
Jane, on the contrary, woman-like, did not trouble 
herself with too much reserve. She was snap- 
pish to her daughters, all of whom she scolded 
impartially ; and her daughters were either crush- 
ed into silence like Ethel, or goaded into pert 
retort like Laura. Sophia, who, because she 
was the biggest, always had the place of honor 
by her mother’s side when they went four, as 
now, snubbed her mother by talking with irrita- 
ting tranquillity as if nothing were amiss, with 
Rose, sitting opposite; but she was inwardly as 
uncomfortable as the rest, and wished the drive 
were over, as they all did. 

Thus the day which had begun so brightly 
had ended like that eternal rocket; and the 
burnt stick rapped more pates than one. Yetta 
had parted from Lanfrey in coldness and with- 
drawal—from Maurice in unconcealed hostility— 
from Ethel with the regret of an enforced but 
deplored severance. Fitz-George Standish had 
felt the galling of his chain and bullet almost in- 
tolerable; and Elsie Arrol had the feeling of 
one who has dragged after him a reluctant crea- 
ture whose only desire has been to escape. 

French, however, had cares of a graver kind 
than these. His hands behind his back; his 
soft felt hat drawn low on his brow; a look of 
hopeless dismay on his face; and intermittent 
volleys of explosives falling like red-hot shot 
from his crisped lips—he awaited the return of 
his family for the breaking of his vial and the 
benetit of his wife’s advice. For Lady Jane had 
touched that summit of supremacy so much de- 
sired by certain wives—her husband had lost 
the wish for as well.as the power of independent 
action; aud the pressure of her own strong will 
had paralyzed his. 

Things had gone wrong to-day. He had had 
a long discussion with his contractor, who had 
demanded certain payments which the Clinton 
current finances were utterly unable to meet. 
And he had had bad news of the lead mine. 

Unlike Paston, who had made his contractor 
write down the cost of every detail before he 
would agree to it—and who had therefore been 
able to check the accounts before the work was 
put in hand—French had been content with the 
loosest possible estimate, which he continually 
allowed to be overrun by extras more than doub- 
ling the original amount. Moreover, he had no 
intention of paying ex route. The contractor was 
his courier who had to previde for the day's dis- 
bursements. At the end he would be refunded ; 
but not before the end. To have done like Pas- 
tou—paid ready money and pared off a fat per- 
centage for cash down—would have been as far 
from his way of doing business as from his 
power. Hence, where the millionaire had saved 
at all four corners, the pinched and crippled 
county gentleman had squandered. And now 
when he had come to the first hitch, and the con- 
tractor had informed him that the work could 
not go on without a little golden oil to ease the 
machinery, he stood in that state of moral terror 
which overtakes the an who cannot accomplish 
the thing already beguun—that thing in which his 
personal pride and social consideration are bound 
up. 

“ Jane, come here, I want to speak to you,” 
he suid, when the. carriage drew up under the 
scaffolding, and his family unpacked themselves 
from the rather tight fit—roomy as the old-fash- 
ioned family coach was. 

“ What is it, French Y” asked his wife. 

She had graduated too long in the school of 
managing wives not to be able to read her hus- 
band’s face. 

“The water has got into the Brent Fell mine, 
and Sainson wants money,” said French, tersely. 
Samson was the engineer, ‘So does Mason here, 
and Pil be shot if I have any to give him. - All 
I have must go to tlie mine.” 

“How much does Mason want?” asked Lady 
Jane. 

French named the sum. For a crippled coun- 
ty gentleman, straining his last resources to feed 
an unprofitable mine, it was formidable. 

“You see, I did not intend to pay till it was 
all done and the mine had begun to be profitable,” 
he said, explaining what Lady Jane knew as well 
as he. 

“Then I should not,” she returned. 

“He threatens to stop—says, indeed, he can- 
not go on—spoke to me without bluster or inso- 
lence—instead of that he was deferential, apol- 
ogetic, and actually had tears in his eyes,” said 
French, in his turn apologetic to his wife in that 
he had not her crisp decision and clear deter- 
mination, “I shall have to find the money some- 
where, Jane.. The question is—where? It is of 
no use to abuse the poor fellow,” he continued, 
hastily, as Lady Jane let fall her round shot, 
“Wretch!”’ “I suppose he can coin money no 
more than we, These cursed times pinch every 
oue alike.” 

“You must raise the rents. Some of the 
farms are let ridiculously low,” said Lady Jane. 

He gave a short laugh. 

“ Really women have but poor heads for busi- 
ness—even the best of them !” he said, irritably. 
“When the land is depreciated in value as it is, 
and farms are falling on to my hands every 
day in the week, how can [ raise the rents? 
Your advice is generally better than this, Jane. 
This is like a child's talk !”’ 

“Then you must borrow from the bank,” she 
said, not noticing his crossness. Having power, 
she could afford to do without forms. 

“*] question if the bank has any to lend,” was 
his gloomy reply. “I suspect Arrol is shaky 








for his own part. He has been bolstering up 
those rotten iron-works too long. I told hin 
he would burn his fingers, but he did not heed 
me; and now I fancy he has burnt them pretty 
smartly.” 

“Then you must cut down the wood, French,” 
said my lady, as the last resource, 

She did not say “we.” It was more deferen- 
tial. to isolate her husband, as the sole master, 
and put herself in the background. She strength- 
ened her power immensely by these frequent 
feints at abdication. 

“We have cut down too much already,” sfid 
French. “ My father swept away every stick he 
could when Bonny Bell lost the Oaks. I ques- 
tion if I should be allowed to cart off so much 
us a hundred pounds’ worth. And I want thou- 
sands! There is Maurice to think of ; aud things 
won’t be too bright for him when he comes into 
possession. I am sorry now I have undertaken 
this building. And yet the place wanted it.” 

“ Of course it did,” said Lady Jane. “It was 
disgraceful as it was. We could not have gone 
on with things in such a state.” 

“The dance is all very well, but who the 
deuce is to pay the piper?” said French, going 
back to the central point. 

Lady Jane looked out on the noble view before 
them as fondly, as regretfully, as her husband 
had looked on it an hour ago. It was a hard al- 
ternative, but there seemed to be nothing else 
left. If the rents could not be raised, nor the 
bank tapped, nor the wood cut, what could be 
done but break the entail, and sell part to redeem 
the remainder ? 

“Sell Ruddy Brow,” she said. “That would 
bring in a fortune; and Maurice must consent.” 

“Mortgaged up to the hilt,” said Frenth. 
“To sell would be to be out of pocket. There 
is no light to be got there, Jane.” 

They were both silent, still looking out on this 
noble prospect, which belonged to them now— 
but. for how long would it continue to be theirs 
at the rate at which things were going ? 

Then there flashed across Lady Jane’s mind 
the image of that fair girl whom she had wilfully 
affronted, sitting in the sunshine, pure and calm 
as some sweet saint of old. Here was the light 
her husband needed—here the solution of all 
her difficulties! Swift as that sudden change of 
thought men call conversion, her rancor fell 
from her as a worn-out rag—her proud contempt 
of the Creature faded into the dim shadow of the 
past, condoned because past—her keen abhor- 
rence of Paston was merged in the passionate 
desire for his gold, born of the day’s sharp need. 
She saw only the advantages and none of the 
drawbacks. Her desire ceased to swing to and 
fro like a door blown about by the wind, She 
set it finally open, and let the full force of her 
new idea sweep through. 

Yetta Carew, as the wife of Maurice, was bet- 
ter than the mutilation of the estate. And she 
was the only alternative. It must be marriage 
or sale—gold with some alloy, perhaps, but gold 
in plenty, and all things righted ; or the lack of 
even silver, and the family brought down to no- 
thing. Who would hesitate? Not she, Lady 
Jane; and if not she, then certainly not her hus- 
band. 

“Then, French,” said Lady Jane, in her clear, 
sharp, trenchant way, “‘we must make friends 
with the Carews, and Maurice must marry the 
girl.” 

French turned round on the garden seat, set on 
the edge of the terrace, where they were sitting, 
and faced his wife with a look of sudden and 
irrepressible fear. He thought she had gone 
mad. A kind of superstitious dread, worthy of 
Paston, swept over him, and he looked at her as 
if she had become changed from her true self— 
as if some malignant demon were speaking in 
her person. 

“Make friends with the Carews, and my son 

marry his daughter?” he said, slowly. “Jane, 
are you mad? No! By heavens, rather than 
that, I would sell half the estate and sink to the 
level of Standish or Ellacombe! I would rather 
let the Hall and live in the porter’s lodge than 
owe my standing and salvation to the bastard 
son of old Maurice—a man whose conduct to- 
ward myself too has been as insulting as his 
birth is a family disgrace. I have sworn never 
to admit him into my house; and I will keep my 
word.” 
“You forget your daughters and you forget 
me,” said Lady Jane, who, now that she had 
launched her mental skiff, determined to stick by 
it at all bazards. “ After all, French, there is 
more to be thought of than family pride or per- 
sonal resentment.” 

“You may talk till doomsday, Jane, you will 
never turn me,” he answered. 

“Perhaps not; but at least hear what I have 
to say,” she returned. “You always are. just 
and reasonable, French. Besonow. Look here. 
It would be only common justice that this man— 
whose birth, poor wrétch! has done our name so 
much harm—should redeem our money losses. 
And I say again—better than selling the land and 
sinking to the social level of Fitz-George Standish 
or Grant Ellacombe, would be a marriage with 
this girl, whose dowry would set all to rights. I 
like the idea no better than you do, French, but 
it would be the best way out of the difficulty; 
and really, for herself, the girl is not so very ob- 
jectionable after all. She is fairly well-manner- 
ed, and she is quite presentable in appearance ; 
though I do not think her so supremely lovely as 
some make her out to be. We must do what 
we can, you see, not what we would.” 

“ Not that,” said French. “The blood of the 
Clintons shall never be tainted with that of a 
country wench’s bastard. I would die rather !”’ 

“Well, let us think it all over quietly,” said 

zady Jane, showing the flag of trace. “A thing 
like this is not to be done in a hurry. Whatever 
is decided on, it must be with deliberation and 
after mature consideration. Let us put it away 
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for to-night, and to-morrow we will talk it over 
with the boys. It touches them—certainly it 
touches Maurice as nearly as ourselves—and they 
have a right to put in their word. We will con- 
sult with them, French, and perhaps some of us 
will strike out a practicable scheme.” 

“J do not see how,” said French, with a sigh. 
“ Samson wants money, and must have it at once, 
else the mine must be abandoned and go to the 
devil; and Mason wants some on Saturday—this 
is Wednesday—else the building will be left and 
I shall be the laughing-stock of the county. 
Where is it all to come from? Unless from the 
skies; I am sure I do not know. What a fool I 
was to believe in that scoundrel who ‘prospected’ 
Brent Fell! And I ought to have let the house 
alone; it was well enough as it was.” 

“No, it was not,” said Lady Jane, firmly. “It 
was what you yourself said just now—a disgrace 
to us and the county.” He had said nothing of 
the kind; but he let it pass. “If we have to be 
humbled in one way or another, we had better 
be bumbled like Clintons, and not like beggars !” 

“ Your plan of patching up our torn places with 
Carew bank-notes is not very like a Clinton,” said 
French, dryly. 

And Lady Jane, like a wise woman as she was, 
gave no answer. 

But this talk averted the storm which else 
would have burst over Lanfrev; and she was 
glad that she had not, as Maurice had said, burnt 
her boats behind her. If she could get French 
to consent, she would put it to Maurice to make 
Paston’s daugliter his wife. She would not think 
that Lanfrey was seriously struck with the girl. 
He had only taken up with her out of opposition, 
and because of his abominable democratic prin- 
ciples. He would never have been such a fool 
as to allow even the faintest spark of personal 
feeling to exist. And if he had been this fool, 
this hasty, inconsiderate, reprehensible young 
Romeo, then must he forego his own private 
faney—it could be no more in so short a time— 
for the good of the family and the redemption of 
the estate through Maurice. 

Of Maurice himself she had no fear. He 
would do what a Clinton should. And the girl 
herself was one whom a man might love without 
much trouble. Now that she had veered round 
to this view, and had not only accepted the pos- 
sibility but had committed herself to the warm 
advocacy of the alliance, she was not disposed to 
inake difficulties anywhere; and Yetta’s passion 
had at least cleared up that point about her mo- 
ther; and she had really been very good-natured 
in the wood. Maurice might do worse. Of course 
he might do better—she would have thought 
that of any wife under a royal princess—but he 
might also do worse. Besides, one must not be 
too hard; it is not Christian-like. Without doubt 
the grandmother was an inherited blemish of a 
grave kind. But then a Clinton had been as 
much to blame as she; perhaps more so. She 
had been only a poor simple village girl who had 
been dazzled by the offer of such a man—almost 
like a god to her—and had been seduced by the 
splendor of her shame. It was old Maurice who 
ought to have known better. He had been the 
true criminal, and this poor young creature had 
been his victim. And it is so hard to break a 
connection of this kind when once formed, and 
with the boy to keep them together. And then 
this girl, this Yetta, had Clinton blood in her, if 
on the left hand and sadly mixed. But it was 
always something to be—if only half a quarter 
—a Clinton. , 

So my lady reasoned in her rapid way, and 
boxed the compass all round; while her husband 
had not drawn off so much as a point from his 
course. 

By putting off all serious discussion on ways 
and means until to-morrow, Lady Jane managed 
to get hold of her elder son for a few moments 
alone. 

“Maurice,” she said, quickly, “we are in an 
awful mess. The mine is flooded, and Samson 
wants a large sum of money to go on with, else 
it will have to be abandoned. Mason has struck, 
and wants a dreadful sum on Saturday, else the 
work will be left. Your father fears the bank 
cannot. advance him any more. He owes it, as 
you know, some awful amount; and he has heard, 
on very good authority, a report of its own difficul- 
ties. No wood can be cut down—your grandfather, 
poor man, mismanaged everything so terribly— 
and, naturally, your father does not want to break 
up the estate and sell even a part. He wishes it 
to go to you, my dear, intact and in good condi- 
tion; besides, it is so heavily mortgaged it would 
not fetch much if sold. And thus it is an impasse 
out of which I see only one way.” 

“What is your way, mother?’ asked Maurice. 

“You must marry Yetta Carew.” 


” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
XVIII. 

N the concluding paragraph of the article on 

bouillon and the second use of its ingredients, 
directions were given for making the French salad 
dressing called mayonnaise, and some difficulties 
were suggested, which were not explained for lack 
of space. Several conditions which may cause 
partial or entire failure may be avoided with a 
little forethought. The so-called “ breaking” or 
“curdling” of the mayonnaise is caused by the 
failure of the oil and vinegar to blerid thorough- 
ly from the outset, or by their separation after 
the dressing is partly made. The temperature of 
the atmosphere may occasion this, when it is too 
high, or an improper proportion of oil and acid, 
or careless mixing, will have like effect. The 
first cause of failure, heat, may be avoided by 
placing the bowl in which the dressing is to be 
made in a pan of pounded ice ; or, failing that, of 
water containing salt enough to lower its tem- 











perature decidedly ; the additional precaution may 
be taken of keeping all the ingredients for the 
dressing in the coldest available place. No ordi- 
nary degree of cold will injure either oil, eggs, 
lemons, or vinegar, from which mayonnaise is 
made, If these ingredients are cold, and the 
process already given for making the dressing is 
followed precisely, and the dressing breaks de- 
spite the care taken, the oil and vinegar are 
probably not mingled in the right proportion ; 
the possible breaking of the dressing is indicated 
when the gradual addition of oil does not thicken 
it; sometimes at this stage the judicious use of 
vinegar, a few drops at once, and continued stir- 
ring without the addition of more oil, will restore 
the creamy consistency. But if the division of 
the particles of the dressing becomes marked by 
a granular or curd-like appearance, time and la- 
bor will be saved by ceasing the operation at 
once, and beginning to make another dressing. 
Do this by putting into a clean cold bowl half an 
even teaspoonful of salt, the yolk of a raw egg, 
and a dust of cayenne; mix these ingredients to 
a cream, add oil and vinegar drop by drop, first 
using the oil until a thick paste is formed, and 
then slightly thinning it with vinegar, and again 
thickening it with oil: at this stage slowly add 
the curdled dressing, a few drops at once, stirring 
it constantly; this addition must be made very 
carefully, and more fresh oil or vinegar alternated 
with the curdled dressing according as either in- 
gredient has been omitted from it. The proper 
proportion is about three times as much oil as 
vinegar, and it is always well to measure them 
before commencing to make the dressing. If 
the dressing breaks a second time, as it some- 
times will in hot weather, there is nothing to be 
done but to cool all the ingredients and begin 
again. Never put the broken or curdled dress- 
ing aside as useless ; a couple of hours’ rest in a 
cold place will restore to the oil sufficient body 
to thicken the dressing. One hot summer daya 
jar of dressing had been promised to a friend in 
time for the afternoon sailing of the Cornwall 
boat ; of course the old adage verified itself, “ The 
more haste the less speed”; one, two, three at- 
tempts were failures, until a fresh bottle of cold 
oil gave satisfactory results. The failures were 
bundled ignominiously into one bowl, which was 
put into the refrigerator. Upon the return from 
the boat-landing they were inspected, and found 
to have righted themselves; a solid mayonnaise 
was ready for the dish of fresh sliced tomatoes 
that is such an acceptable accompaniment to a 
summer dinner. 

Some persons dislike the idea of using the right 
proportion of oil for a mayonnaise ; to them may 
be suggested two ways of making a substitute 
for the dressing, which were learned from one of 
the chefs employed at the school of cookery ; as 
both are palatable and inexpensive, they are com- 
mended to the readers of the Bazar, which, as 
usual, gives fresh information to the American 
public. Half a pint of cold aspic jelly, or of con- 
sommé or bouillon containing enough of the gelat- 
inous substance of the bones used in making 
it to be as thick as wine jelly when cold, is to 
be warmed until slightly liquid; then the raw 
yolk of an egg, a palatable seasoning of salt, pep- 
per, and vinegar, and a gill or less of oil, are 
thoroughly mixed with the melted jelly until a 
dressing is made of the right flavor, and of thick, 
creamy consistency. When there is no meat jelly 
or consommé on hand, enough dissolved gelatine 
may be used to produce the proper consistency ; 
but little will be required, the fact being remem- 
bered that the ordinary package of gelatine makes 
about two quarts of wine jelly. The second pro- 
cess is to make a thin white sauce, which when 
cold shall be about the consistency of mayonnaise ; 
about a heaping teaspoonful of flour will thicken 
a pint of water; put the flour into a saucepan 
with a tablespoonful of butter, and stir them un- 
til they begin to bubble; then gradually stir in a 
pint of boiling water; if the sauce is carefully 
made, it will not need to be strained; let it boil, 
season it palatably with silt, white pepper, and 
cayenne; take it off the fire, stir in the yolk of a 
raw egg, and two tablespoonfuls of vinegar or 
lemon juice; when the sauce is nearly cold, stir 
in six tablespoonfuls of olive oil; the sauce, when 
cold, should be as thick as mayonnaise, perfectly 
smooth, of a light yellow color and pleasantly 
acid flavor. Some discretion is necessary in the 
use of the flour, because, as house-keepers know, 
flour containing much gluten thickens more than 
that which has an excess of starch; for this rea- 
son it is well to allow the sauce to become nearly 
cold before adding the oil; then, if it is too thick, 
a little boiling water beaten into it will make it 
of the right consistency before the oil is stirred 
Into it. 

If people would only think a little, they would 
see that a vegetable fat like olive oil must neces- 
sarily be purer than any animal fat can be; they 
object to the use of salad-oil, and constantly use 
butter, lard, and oleomargarine, any one of which 
may contain the germs of disease. The objection 
may be made that pure olive oil cannot always be 
obtained. The chief adulterations of salad-oil are 
by the substitution or combination of pea-nut, 
cotton-seed, and mustard oils ; all these vegetable 
oils are innocuous, and, when not rancid, they are 
sweet and nutritious. The adulteration to be 
feared is the use of lard oil. The safety here 
lies solely in the integrity of the wholesale dealer 
in such supplies. In many instances local deal- 
ers, especially in small towns, have no personal 
knowledge of the goods they sell. They accept 
any brand of goods sent by their jobber. In the 
course of certain far-away lesson tours the as- 
surance has been received that no such goods 
existed as were called for, that certain articles 
sold daily in such cities as New York and Chi- 
cago were quite imaginary, and this assurance 
most gravely made. If an explanation were en- 
tered upon, the dealer generally took refuge in the 
statement that there was ‘“‘no demand for such 
things.” In one recent experience in a Western 





city of some forty thousand inhabitants this ex- 
cuse of ‘no demand” was made to do duty in re- 
sponse to a remonstrance concerning the quality 
of canned goods. Only a poor grade was obtain- 
able, and several grocers gave as -a reason the 
fact that there was no call for a better quality of 
goods, and that house-keepers refused to pay the 
price of first-class goods. If this were true, those 
very house-keepers would do well to inform them- 
selves as to the actual physical effect of low-grade 
or inferior goods, especially.if they are preserved 
in tin, and of adulterated or “ sophisticated” ar- 
ticles of food. Upon the subject of canned goods 
more will be said in future, in addition to the 
matter in reference to this subject already pub- 
lished in the Bazar of February 6, 1886. 

To retiirn to the question of mayonnaise: Ol- 
ive oil is one of the most important of fats, so 
wholesome that it becomes invaluable in cases of 
impaired or deficient nutrition. As this effect of 
oil will be treated fully in the articles devoted to 
sanitary living, it may suffice to say here that a 
mayonnaise made according to the recipe in which 
the full proportion of oil is used is an incom- 
parable food for consumptives and for children 
whose nutrition is imperfect. Although contrary 
to epicurean usage, it may be eaten with any 
green salad, such as lettuce, celery, escarole, ten- 
der white cabbage, fresh tomatoes, acid oranges, 
and grape fruit, sour apples, and any acid fruit. 
A favorite Cuban salad is alligator-pear with ma- 
yonnaise. Watermelon and firm subacid musk- 
melon make a delicious salad with mayonnaise. 
Some persons become so pleased with its flavor 
that they eat it spread upon crackers or bread in 
lieu of butter. It makes an acceptable sauce for 
boiled asparagus, the vegetable, either hot or cold, 
being drained, and served upon toast or on a fold- 
ed napkin. 





Girls’ Spring and Summer Dresses and 
Wrappings. 


See illustrations on page 325. 


\ E give herewith, through the courtesy of 

Messrs. Arnold, Constable, & Co,, designs 
and patterns of New York styles for girls’ spring 
and summer dresses and.wrappings. Among the 
features illustrated are the new laced waists with 
high neck, and also low for wearing with guimpes ; 
the bretelle and revers trimmings, the deep yoke, 
the bunchy coat for small girls and the short 
jacket for larger girls, are useful models. The 
sashes worn by small and large girls are shown 
in this illustration, and the full round skirts that 
are used alike for wash dresses and for those of 
wool or of silk. Dresses appropriate for girls 
from two to fourteen years of age are shown in 
this group ; some of these dresses are all in one 
piece, others are in two pieces, and still others in 
three pieces. 

Fig. 1—Yoxe Dress. This yoke dress for 
girls from five to fourteen vears of age is a good 
design for any wash goods, from the simplest 
calico to the most elaborately embroidered white 
muslin. The yokes of such dresses are now made 
very deep, with a short yet full waist gathered to 
the edge of the yoke and again to the belt. The 
ruffle edging yokes must stand erect against it. 
The full round skirt is gathered on below a belt 
of the dress goods or of insertion. Such skirts 
may have two gathered flounces of plain or of 
embroidered muslin, or may be entirely of em- 
broidery, or else with a deep hem and a group of 
nafrow tucks. 

Fig. 2.—Goutwrr Dress win Bretevirs. This 
dress for girls from three to ten vears of age may 
be made of foulard, canvas, challi, cashmere, or 
other wool goods, with velvet bretelles of the same 
shade, and is worn over a separate white muslin 
guimpe prettily embroidered as is shown in the 
square space about the neck. The middle of the 
front and back of the waist between the bretelles 
is pressed in lengthwise pleats after having beer 
tucked in three tucks near the top. Narrow rib- 
bon is let in through slits near the top to draw 
the pressed pleats together, and the short sleeves 
are made of similar pleats with tucks and ribbon. 
The bretelles are lined with stiff canvas, and ex- 
tend over the shoulders and down to the waist 
line in front and behind. Full round gathered 
skirt with deep hem headed by three narrow 
tucks. Sometimes the entire skirt is pressed in 
pleats, but not tacked as in a kilt. 

Fig. 3.—Diaconat Jacket anp Kirt Sktrr. 
This two-piece dress for girls from four to eight 
years old may be made of piqué, dimity, flannel, 
or serge. The dress illustrated is of piqué with 
Hamburg ruffles, and a white cord and tassel. 
The jacket meets only at the neck, where it is 
lapped to the left side, and slopes open wide below 
the hips; it is cut with one dart under the arms 
and two wide back forms. The embroidery is 
very slightly full, and is set on with a cord, and 
passes up two seams of the back to the waist line. 
The kilt skirt is sewed to a silesia waist that is 
covered in front with piqué and buttoned behind. 
The cord with tassels is sewed in the under-arm 
seams of the waist, and covers the seam joining 
the kilt to the waist. 

Fig. 4.—Yoxr Sur. This yoke slip for girls 
from two to five years old may be made of any 
colored wash goods—lawn, gingham, or cambric— 
with a white nainsook yoke and sleeves simulating 
a guimpe, but all sewed together in one piece. 
The white yoke is tucked, and has straps over 
the shoulders of the colored goods with white 
Hamburg ruffles. Full flowing slip hemmed and 
tucked, with sloped seams under the arms, and a 
sash of the material tied behind. This design is 
suitable for the nicest all-white dresses of nain- 
sook or Victoria lawn, with embroidered insertion 
alternating with tucks in the yoke; it may also 
be made all of one material, such as the simplest 
seersucker or calico, and is sometimes made up 
of cashmere or of flannel. 

Fig. 5.—Gotwer Dress witn Lacep Revers. 
This dressy model is used for girls from three to 

















ten years of age, and may be made of embroider- 
ed Chambéry, like the dress illustrated, Seotch 
ginghams, bouclé French ginghams, lawn, white 
muslin, piqué, foulard, canvas, or serge, cashmere, 
or any light woollen goods. The round waist 
buttoned behind is cut in V shape in front, and 
is a round low neck in the back; this is worn 
over a separate guimpe of white tucked muslin. 
The embroidered revers begin at the waist line in 
front, pass over the shoulders, and edge the low 
neck of the back. A white lacing cord with balls 
on the ends passes through eyelets in the front 
revers, and is tied at the top. The short sleeves 
have similar lacing between two scalloped rows 
of lengthwise embroidery; the lower end of the 
sleeves is simply corded. The full gathered skirt 
is sewed to the round waist with a cording, and 
may be used with or without the sash of the dress 
material, or of wide ribbon. The nainsook or 
Victoria lawn guimpe (a waist buttoned behind) 
is trimmed as far as is visible with rows of tucks 
and insertion, or with “all-over” 
The sleeves are slightly full. 
and cuffs of embroidery. 
Fig. 6.—Scuoon Suir wirn Jacket. This use- 
ful suit for girls from nine to fourteen years of 
age is for woollens of light summer weight, made 
up as a kilt skirt, apron drapery, and basque, with 
a short extra jacket of checked cloth that may be 
worn with any dress. The jacket is single-breast- 
ed with high turned-over collar, and is plain on 
the tournure. 


embroidery. 
Turned-over collar 


Flannels, bouclé wool, and canvas 
suits of dark blue, dull red, écru, or brown, are 
made in this manner and trimmed with rows of 
braid. 

Fig. 7.—HicnH Lacep Dress. This one-piece 
dress is a pretty design for the nice wash dresses 
of lawn, batiste, or white Swiss muslin worn by 
girls from four to ten years old, and is suitable 
for plainer ginghams, prints, or cambries, and 
also for nuns’ veiling or cashmere dresses. The 
dress illustrated is of écru batiste with gay em- 
broidery, and dark brown satin ribbon for the 
bow on the right shoulder, the sash bow at the 
back, and the “baby” ribbon laced across the 
tucks in front. Ten narrow tucks are lengthwise 
in front and back of the plain waist, and these 
are edged with bretelles. The lacing is in the 
front only. The waist has a thin lining. The 
full round skirt is embroidered and tucked, but 
may be plainly heinmed, with a cluster of narrow 
tucks above the hem, or else rows of insertion 


are between the tucks. A turned-over ruffle of 
embroidery trims the neck and sleeves. 
Fig. 8.—Norrotk Scnoot Surr. This is a 


model for the wash dresses of misses from nine 
to fourteen years old. 
pleatings. 


The skirt has two narrow 
The apron over-skirt is shirred down 
the sides with drawing tapes to let out the ful- 
ness when being laundried. The Norfolk jacket 
is double-breasted, with two box pleats in front 
and back. The dress illustrated is of blue and 
white checked gingham with Hamburg em- 
broidery for the collar, cuffs, and ruffle. 

Fig. 9.—Cuitp’s Coat. This pretty coat for a 
child from two to six years of age may be made 
of corduroy, piqué, or any cloth of light weight in 
diagonal, striped, bouclé, or basket weaving. 
White, tan-color, gray, or red cloths are most 
used. The edges are merely hemmed or stitched, 
or wide Hercules braid may be used for trimming. 
The wrap should be long enough to conceal the 
dress beneath it. The double-breasted fronts and 
the side forms of the back have a short round 
waist, to which is sewed a full gathered skirt. 
The broad middle forms of the back are contin- 
uous from neck to foot, with two well-defined and 
wide box pleats from the waist line down. A 
short bunchy effect is desirable in this little wrap. 
Ivory or pearl buttons with eyes in the centre. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Five Lemon Pupptnes.—Grate the rind of six fresh 
lemons, squeeze the juice from three, and strain it; 
beat until very light the yolks of sixteen eggs; add to 
them sixteen tablespoonfuls of powdered loaf-sugar 
(even spoonfuls are meant), and the same of melted 
butter; flavor with the grated rind and juice, and 
thicken the mixture with the finely powdered dust of 
four soda crackers, or two tablespoonfals of rice flour, 
or, for a change, use six onnces of sifted corn meal, 
which answers admirably. Beat the batter until very 
light; line a deep tin plate with puff paste, pour the 
pudding in, and bake in a moderately heated oven. 
The puddings should not be baked very brown, and 
are better when eaten warm, not hot; sugar should be 
sifted over them when they are sent to table. This 
quantity should make three puddings of the size of 
ordinary pies, and furnishes enough for a company of 
sixteen or twenty persons, For the puff paste allow 
a quart of flour sifted, six ounces of butter, and the 
same of lard. 

A Sitrver Cake.—The whites of eight eggs; two and 
a half cups of flour; two cups of white sugar; a cup 
of butter; a half-cup of milk; one teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar; a half-teaspoonfual of soda; a half- 
cup of blanched almonds; a teaspoonful of extract 
of bitter almonds. Beat until very light the whites of 
egg; cream up the butter with flour until too stiff to 
stir;-then add the eggs and sugar; then more flour; 
and lastly, the soda and cream of tartar, thoroughly 
dissolved in the milk, with the almonds after they have 
been pounded fine in a mortar. The extract of bitter 
almonds is used not only for its flavoring, but if added 
to the sweet almonds, while they are being pounded, 
prevents their oiling: add a few drops ata time. This 
recipe has been given just here because when (as in 
making lemon puddings) the yolks of egys only are 
used, it is pleasant to know exactly how to utilize the 
whites which have been left out, and might be wasted 
if the housekeeper did not have in her collection of 
recipes some dishes for the preparation of which they 
come in most conveniently. 

Rock Cream.—One teacupfal of boiled rice. Mash 
the rice very smooth, and add to it the stiffly beaten 
whites of six eggs and two heaping tablespvonfuls of 
white sugar; lastly, add three tabiespoonfuls of sweet 
cream, and a delicate flavoring of vanilla or rose. Fill 
a blanc-mange mould with the cream, and leave it some 
hours to harden. Serve with custard or whipped syl- 
labub, 











Lace Morning 
Caps.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

THe cap Fig. 1 
is composed of 
cream -tinted Va- 
lenciennes lace, 
cream satin rib 
bon and gold 
gauze ribbon. The 
crown is composed 
of loops of satin 
ribbon connected 
by straps of the 


narrower tinsel 
ribbon. The light 


frame of net and 
wire on which the 


Fig. 1. 
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Lace Mornine Cap, 





cap is mounted is surrounded with a lace frill, and covered with some 


of the same lace. 


A large bow of very wide lace is placed against the 
front, held by a knot of gilt ribbon. 


White Mechlin lace and purl-edged pink satin ribbon are the materials 


for the cap Fig. 2. 


Rippon CoLiaRettTe 


have epaulettes of jet passemen- 
terie, A plastron of similar passe- 
menterie is on both front and back. 
The tabs and the short side forms 
are edged with a deep lace flounce. 

Figs. 2 and 3. These illustra- 
tions show a short mantle of gren- 
adine beaded with cashmere beads, 
edged with full frills of Chantilly 
lace, and trimmed with velvet 
bands and bead drops. The gren- 
adine is lined with surah. 


Ribbon Collarette. 

Tus pretty piece of neck wear 
is made of pale blue velours rib- 
bon. A straight band of the rib- 
bon, stiffly interlined, and studded 
with grelots of gold and iridescent 
crystal beads, forms the collar, A 
series of graduated loops of the 
same ribbon trimmed with grelots 
hangs at the front, and the fasten- 
ing is covered by a small bow. 





AN INSTRUCTIVE TOY. 


W E have lately heard of a 

pretty toy for the instruc- 
tion of children that any one may 
make at home with the least effort 
in the world. Two lead-pencils, 
crochet-needles, pen-handles, or 
anything of the sort, placed at 
the distance of a few inches apart, 
and kept in place by a heavy 
book. and a bit of card-board as 
wide as the spaces made by the 
pencil lengths, in which tiny slits 
have been cut alternately with 
round needle holes, constitute a 
domestic loom of the simplest con- 
struction. Securing an end of 
thread to one of the pencils, then 
pass it down through the longitu- 
dinal slit, round the other pencil, 
back through the round needle 
hole, and round the first pencil, 
down again through the next slit, 
and so on till every slit and hole 
in the card-board has been filled; 
and then fasten it off. This makes 
the warp of the web to be woven. 
Then, having wound some thread 
on a long and narrow bit of card, 
which is the shuttle, fasten one 
end of that to the first pencil, lift 
the card-board containing the slits 
and holes, which of course is near 
the middle of the loom, and the 
threads that have been passed 
through the long slits wil! drop to 
the bottom of the slit, but the 
threads in the round holes will re- 
main stationary, leaving a space 
between a line of threads above 
and a line of threads below, 
through which the shuttle is to be 
thrown. Now pull the card down, 
and the threads that were below 
before will slip up and be above, 
and a new space is made in which 
to return the shuttle, and after a 





A frill of lace surrounds the frame, with loops of 


the ribbon placed among the folds 
at the front. A thickly gathered 
circle of the lace forms the top, 
with a large ribbon bow placed at 
the centre. 


Frock for Girl from 6 to 8 
Years old. 

Tue upper part of the full body 
of this tobacco brown summer 
serge princesse frock is shirred to 
form a round yoke. The full 
skirt that is attached to the lower 
edge of the body is bordered with 
a band of light brown wool lace. 
A ribbon belt encircles the dress, 
and is finished with bows at the 
front and back. 


Summer Wrappings. 
Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1 is a close-fitting mantle 
of black Bengaline, with a short 
postilion back and long tab fronts. 
The short sleeve forms terminate 
in a lace frill at the elbow, and 


Fig. 1.—Berneatine Sirk Mantie.—Cor 
Patrern, No, 3838: Price, 25 Cents. 


Frock 





FoR Girt rrom 6 To 8 Years OLp 


SUMMER WRAPPINGS. 





Fig. 2. 





Lace Mornine Cap. 





dozen of such toss- 
ings of the tiny 
shuttle through 
the opening and 
closing spaces, the 
little audience for 
whom the toy has 
been made will un- 
derstand the the- 
ory and practice 
of weaving as well 
as if a loom for 
the weaving of 
fine linen had been 
set up beforethem, 
or they had been 
led about a mill 
whirring with belts 
and wheels. 





FEDERICO THE CAPTAIN-PRINCE, 


RBINO was, in the fifteenth century, accounted a beautiful and healthy 
spot, and the mountaineers dwelling round akout were noted for 
bravery and courage; they were governed for many years by Count Fede- 


rico, of the family of Montefeltro. 

This young man, sometimes called 
“the Captain-Prince,” had been un- 
der the instruction of the wisest and 
most learned of the times, men pop- 
ular as statesmen and warriors, well 
skilled in military tactics, and no 
less in Greek and Latin literature ; 
men noted for their love of art, and 
for the friendship and protection 
accorded by them to artists and 
“men of letters.” 

As might be expected, Count Fe- 
derico, influenced by such teachers, 
became a worthy leader and guide 
to the people of his little realm, and 
was greatly beloved by them. 

There were many attractive points 
about this “ancient home of cul- 
tured people”; a “library in which 
the manuscripts, well bound and 
furnished with gold and silver 
clasps,” proclaimed the veneration 
in which works of genius were held ; 
also there was a collection of valu- 
able paintings and antiquities ; one 





Fig. 2.—Bzapep Grenapine MantLe.—Front.—[See 
Fig. 3.]—Cur Parrern, No. 8839: Price, 25 Cents. 





Fig. 3.—Brapep GrenapIne Man- 
tLe.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 


of the masterpieces of the cele- 
brated artist Jan Van Eyck, a bath 
scene, is described by a writer of 
the period as a marvel, and as al- 
most beyond price. 

Count Federico had at heart, be- 
yond most rulers in those far- 
away days, the culture, happiness, 
and prosperity of his subjects; 
his was a sympathetic, active, 
cheerful spirit. He loved learn- 
ing for learning’s sake, compre- 
hending with a wisdom beyond 
his years what such refining in- 
fluences were able to accomplish. 

Count Federico signalized his 
happy reign by the erection of a 
vast palace, wherein much trea- 
sure was used in its adornment. 
In the library of this magnificent 
structure, in addition to many 
valuable folios, was a Hebrew 
Bible, occupying a prominent po- 
sition upon a metal desk made in 
the form of an eagle with out- 
stretched wings. 

Adjoining the library was an 
apartment furnished with carved 
wooden benches ; this place served 
asa study. Upon the walls were 
hung portraits of the most cele- 
brated ancient or contempora- 
neous authors, with brief inscrip- 
tions in their honor. 

This prince built a second pal- 
ace at Gubbio, one small room of 
which is incrusted with pictures 
in mosaic, representing cases fill- 
ed with books and instruments of 
music, 

The “ soffit,” richly ornamented, 
has compartments colored white, 
blue, and red, with very elegant 
gilded rose work. 

The game of aita was played in 
the court of the castle in a place 
specially prepared for the pas- 
time. Young men, in numbers 
sufficient for the frolic, formed 
two cainps, and marched against 
each other; after some fighting 
and struggling, each party brought 
back their vanquished as prison- 
ers; the side having the most 
captives was declared conqueror, 
and costly gifts were bestowed 
upon the combatants who had dis- 
tinguished themselves, Count Fede- 
rico’s own hands presenting them. 





HOG’S-HEAD CUP. 
A POPULAR style of drinking 

vessel in the eleventh century 
was a representation of a Sussex 
pig. When filled, this quaint, 
uncouth utensil stood upright on 
the creature’s tail. Empty, it re- 
joiced in the freedom of its “ hon- 
est allfours.” The legs served as 
handles, and when invitation was 
given to take a bumper therefrom, 
the head was lifted off and each 
guest asked to “drink a hog’s- 
head of beer.” 
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GIRLS’ SPRING AND SUMMER DRESSES AND WRAPPINGS.—[SEE Pace 323. ] 
Fig. 1.—Yoxr Dress. Fig. 2.—Guiwrr Dress with Fig. 3.—D1aGonat. JACKET Fig.-4.—Yoxkr Suir. Fig. 5.—Guiwrr Dress with Fig. 6.—Scnoor Serr wirn Jacket Fig. 7.—Hieu Lacep Dress. Fig. 8.—Norro.k Scnoor Scr. Fig. 9.—Cuiip’s Coat. 
Cor Parrern, No. 3829. BrETEULEs. AND Kiit Skirt. Crt Pattrrry, No. 3882. Lacrp Revers Cur Patterns, No. 3834.—From Cor Patrrrn, No. 3835.—From Cut Parrrrn, No. 3836.—From Cur Patrern, No. 3887. 
From 5 TO 14 Yrags. Cur Patrrrn, No. 3830.—From Cur Pattern, No. 3831. From 2 To 5 Years. Cot Patrrern, No. 3833.—Frou 10 ro 14 Yrars.—Jackrt, 20 4710 10 Yrans.—15 9 ro 14 Yrans.—Jaexrr, 15 From 2 tro 6 Years.—20 
15 Cents. 3 ro 10 Yrars.—15 Cents. From 4 To 8 Yrars.—25 Cents, 15 Cents, 3 ro 10 Yrans.—20 Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SEASICKNESS. 
S. 8. Parker, Wellington, O., says: While crossing 
Lake Erie, J gave it to some passengers who were sea- 
sick, and it gave immediate relief.”—[Adv.]} 





PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 

** You have demonstrated that a Perrxor.y pure soap 
may be made. I, therefore, cordially commend to ladies 
and to the community in general the employment of 

our pure * La Belle’ toilet soap over any adulterated 
article.” 
Cuas. 8S. Hieeins’ “ La Bette” Bouquet Torcer Soap 
Being made from choicest stock, with a large percent- 
age of GLvo«rine, is specially adapted for Toilet, Bath, 
and Infants. —(Adv.) 





Soort’s Emulsion of Pure Cod-Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites is a combination of two most valuable 
remedies, in a palatable and easily digested form, hav 
ing great healing and strengthening properties, most 
valuable in Consumption and wasting diseases.—( 4 dv.) 








ADVERTISEMENTS 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of Jow-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat. Baxine Powprr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


L. SHAW’S 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
54 West 14th St., 3 doors from 6th Ave. 


All hair goods— Switches, Wigs, Tonpées, latest 
novelties in Front Pieces—positively retailed at whole- 
sale prices. 

MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, ance, and most reliable; and, 
as to prices, I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or mone y refunded. 

HAIR CUTTING AND CURLING on the premises 
by best French artists. Hair-dyeing and shampooing a 
speciality. Front Pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents. 

Goods sent C.0.D., with privilege of exam- 
ination. Send for ‘catalogue. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER | 


**A Discovery as Radical as Vaccination.” 


Will permanently cure Ca- 
jtarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
‘and Incipient Consumption. 


Used the same as an ordi- 
inary pillow. No pipes or 
tubes. Perfectly safe to the 
~- most delicate. ‘I'he testimony 
° —S to its results is beyond all 
ALL ment © INHAL po odin question, as attested by the 

experience of thousands, For 
further information, call or send for Descriptive Book 
and Testimonials, 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
25 East i4th Street, New York. 
Max Orrtor: 1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cuioaco Orrion: Central Music Hall, State and Ran- 
dolph Streets. 


TO THE LADIES. 


“1 am of the opinion that 
no exercise for women has 
ever been discovered that is 
to them so really useful. 
Young and middle-aged Ja- 
dies can learn to ride the tri- 
cycle with the greatest facil- 
ity, and they become excel- 
lently skilful."—B. W. Rich- 
ardson, M.D., FR.S. 

Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Columbia Bicycles 
and Tricyles. THE PuPE MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. 


TO THE LADIES. 


Latest Paris Novelties, Hand Embroideries, and 
Tapestries, 

Mexican and Japanese Curios. 

Stamping, Designing, and Materials for Needlework. 
Lessons given in every branch of Embroidery. 

Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO.. 


Parlors, Broadway and 14th St., N.Y. 


THE BRADLEY 


TWO WHEELER. 
PERRY'S PATENT. 


































The only Two Wheeler that is abso- 
lutely free from Horse Motion. Send 
for free circular “How to purchase di- 


rect from manufacturer. 
New ‘York, 32 8 fe. a ae Bs 


“HOW TO FURNISH A HOME.” 


The author of thie book, published by D. Apri.eron 
& Co., will give a lady's supervision to the artistic fur- 
nishing of houses and reoms. For circular, com full 
particulars, address “‘ HOME,” Box 82, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


NGRAVING AND STATIONERY, Visiting Cards, 
&c., by mail. Good workmanship and “material 
at moderate prices. Nothing inferior at any price. 
Price-list and Samples Free on application. 
HAROLD ROORBACH, 9 Murray Street, New York, 



























GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass 


LADY AGENTS WANTED: 
THE 


(Asdeirdle Health 
CORSET. 


A new invention. Has no 










ordinary Caress. Mal 2 
better fit. Is easily adjusted to the ‘tore, and can be 
loosened or tightened without removal from the person. 
Conforms itself readily to large hips and busts; is re 
oon mended by physicians. Price in Satteen $1.50 each , 
Couatil, $2.00. Agents wanted to canvass, to whom liberal 
discount will be made. ea 
E. 8. TH. BrrMincHam, Conn. 


To Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerv & ArmstTROonG's factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40c, will buy one ounce, which would cost 
One Dollarin Skeins. All good silk and beautiful colors. 
Designs for 1) styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed in each 
ackage. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note to THE 
BRAINE RD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK CO., 621 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; or, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 


PEARLS 7: MOUTH. 





BEAUTY AND FRAGRANCE 


Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT, 


which renders the teeth pearly white, the gums rosy, 
and the breath sweet. By those who have used it, it is 
regarded as an indispensable adjunct of the toilet. It 
thoroughly removes tartar from the teeth without in- 
juring the enamel. 


CURE". DEAF 


HE ae Ear D 
Restore the Hearing, and ston “ 
work of the natural drum. Invisible, comfortable and 
always in ‘position, All conversation and even whi 
heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book with testimoni- 
als, FREE, Address F. HISO 30%, <, 863 Broadway, N.Y. 
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ALL DEALERS.A 
.Geo.H.WOODS ie hy oO. 


OSTON. 








FIIGHEST AAWARD 


competed. 
Hiei recognizing its superior qual- 
ties, pronounced“ W ood’s Ladies 
Blacking” to be the BEST. It 
contains no acid, or ingredients ir 
jurious to leather, and while it 
duces @ beautiful jet black po ish 
it is the only blacking made that 
will a crack the shoe, but 


ch Sottiec contains deuble quan- 
tity. Your shoe dealer will keep it 
tf you ask for it. . Use no other. 


GOLD MEDAL 


t pre- 
ENS theleather. 














ARE ANNUALLY ~ 8 He: dl SUPPLIEO WiTH 





Our Seed Warehouses, the largest in 
Now York, are fitted up with every ap- 
pliance for the prompt and careful 
Alling of orders. 


Our Catal 


ue for 1886, of 140 pages, containing colored plates, 





2 Million 


descriptions and Illustrations 


of the NEWEST, BEST and RAREST SEEDS and PLA TS, will be mailed on receipt of 


6 cts. (in stamps) t 


PETER HENDERSON 





& GO, 25 &,31 Cortlandt st. 





THE SALVATOR FOR 





wT 


ee 


seme nner 


"SU3ARJ GINNILNOD NI FJAILIVLAN womans A 


INVALIDS AND THE AGED. AW INCOM PARABLE ALIMENT FOR THE 
é es oS ey eae — z 








Absolutely the best. Softens and 
preserves leather. Makes ladies’ 
shoes look new, not varnished. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere’ 
commend it. Is economical. Take, 
no other. Beware of imitations, 


Mfrs., NEW YORK. 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP CONVENT CLOTH. 


Convent Cloth will be much worn in 
cannot wear very thin gowns, 
comingness.— The Delineator. 


the early spring, and particularly by those who 


A costume of Convent Cloth is to be commended for its be- 


Convent Cloth is crépe cloth under a new guise, being softer, thinner, and of a silky 


finish.— Domestic Monthly. 


Convent Cloth appears to special advantage in the fashionable broad plaits.— Ze Bon Ton. 











LADIES’ TAILOR, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H. M. THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND, 
H. R. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


H. I. M. The Empress of Russia. | H. M. The Queen of Denmark. 
H. M. The Queen of Italy. H. M. The Queen of Holland. 
H. M. The Queen of Portugal. 





many. 


GOWNS. 
WRAPS. 


PARIS. 


SARATOGA. 





ORIGINAL STYLES, EXCLUSIVE 
CLOTHS, PERFECT FIT. 


Patterns and Sketches by Mail, free. Perfect fit 
guaranteed without interview. 

New designs in Yachting aud Walking Gowns now 
on view. 

 npentine English Regulation Tennis Suits from 


“Nr. Redfern begs to draw the attention of Ladies 
to his Walking Gowns for the coming season, 
which are made in cloths of new and novel design. 

These materials being specially made by or for the 
firm, caunot be obtained elsewhere. 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 
HOW CAN LADIES WEAR 


Such ugly, nnbe- 
coming, wiggy 
looking pieces 
for their hair as 
they do, when, for 
the same expense, 

—/ they can get 
Waves and Front 

pieces particularly 
adapted to the style of 
every lady, and which 
are the correct Fashion, so 
natural and perfect, always 
in order? No dressing re- 
quired. Twenty different 
varieties to select from. Send 
for my Descriptive Catalogue ; 
it is the finest work on fashion- 
able hair -dressing ever pub- 
lished. Sent free. 

My Palm Kosmeo pre- 
vents wrinkles, rough skin, and 
pimples. Is superb. and without 

a rival. Price, $1.00 a Box— 

mailable. 

Kosmeo Poudre, warranted 
the best Powder in use, perfectly 
harmless. Price, 50c. a box— 
mauilable. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, 
Indelible Tint for Face and Lips, 
exquisite in color, fine as the blush on the peach, 
50c. and $1.00 « Bottle—not mailable. 

Auburnine, for changing any color Hair to 
the now fashionable Auburn, $2.00 a Bottle—not 
mailnble. 

Fluid @Or,or Golden Fluid, for blond- 
ing the Hair. Price, $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

Prices moderate as before removal from E. 14th St. 
MRS. ¢ te -C. THOMPSON, 240; 5th Ave., by -¥. 


For 1 10 cents in 
stamps we will 
send a book con- 
taining, = Fang 


the complete words of the Mikado. Second: the 

music of all the best songs. Third: etchings of all 
the characters in the opera. These facts make it the 
best Mikado book published, but we send with it ten 
beautiful chromo cards besides, not defaced by having 
advertisements printed on the pictures. 

Mack Publishing Company, 
528 & | & 530 Washington St., New York. 


_ THORP’S 


SYSTEM OF DRESS CUTTING tanght at reduced 
price. Thorp’s New York Purchasing Agency. Address 
T. THORP, 270 6th Ave., New York City. 
Western Age ney, 259 West “Madison St, Chicago, Ill. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


FU ee ee 0. Box 1654, New York. 
In New York by a lady 


SHOPPIN of long experience, good 
taste, &c., without charge. Forcircular, references, &c., 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, “Sree iret 
. DECKER, 118 East 14th Street, New York. 


M ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
AVE 42 West 23d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circular. 


SHOPPIN 


cular. dirs. H. Foster, 24 








Tuowrson Wave. 


Side View. 
(Patented Feb. 6, 1877.) 














in all its branches done satisfactorily. 
No commiesion asked. Send for cir- 
HE, 20th St., New York City. 


H.1, H. The Crown Princess of 


COATS. 
HABITS. 
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obenald 
Combate Ks G. 


Novelties in Suit Department. 


We are displaying a fine as- 
sortment of Imported and New 
York made COSTUMES, of 
the most fashionable materials, 
adapted for Street, Evening,and 
Sea-side wear. Also, Mantles, 
and Jackets. Newmarkets, in 
Waterproof Cloths, Serges, and 
Mohairs for travelling. 


‘a 
Wroadovey KH | 9th dt. 


FOR GIRLS, 





on sale dail 
SPRING STYLES of MISSES’ and 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES and CLOAKS 
from our own workrooms. 

We invite comparison of the styles and 
finish of these —— with those ordinarily 


We are placin NEW 


sold ready made, and the prices must con- 
vince economical buyers that it is not 
worth while to buy materials now and 
have ents made up at home. 

We keep the best assortment of EVERY- 
THING, * oem HATS TO SHOES, for 
Boys and Girls, at very low prices for 
reliable goods. 


Illustrated Oatalogue sent on application. 


BEST & CO., 


60 and 62 West 23d Street. 


WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English Language, 
compiled from the Quarto and School 
Dictionaries of 
JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 
With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbrevia- 
tions, Rules for Spelling, an 
Numerous Tables. 

Profusely Illustrated. 298 Pages. 
Will be mailed postage paid and Free of Charge to 

any reader of HarPer’s Bazar who will 

baj | buy.2 box of DOBBINS? ELECTRIC 
=z SOAP of any grocer (you have to use Soap 
every week, and this soap improves by age, and 1s 

© | BEST ofall.) Take off all the wrappers, wrap them 
up like a newspaper, and mail them to us. (Postage 

ten on them thus wrapped is only three cents.) After 
Ll addressing the package to us, write across the left 
ra. ] hand corner of it “ Return to,” ete , adding your full 
name and address. On receipt of the wrappers, we 

[—} | will mail to you postage paid, and free of all expense 
to you, one of these Dictionaries. We refer to any 

| Bank or Grocer in the U.S. as to our responsibility 


= 1.L.CRACIN&CO. 


= _114 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. 


ROWLANDS’ 
KALYDOR. 


Sa most healing and refreshing preparation for the 

“fac e and arms. It eradicates freckles, redness, 
roughness, cutaneous eruptions, inflammation, prickly 
heat, sunburn, tan, eczema, ete., preserves the skin 
from the injurious effects of frost, cold winds, or hard 
water, and also from the effects of the hot sun and 
dust of summer, and renders it soft, smooth, and 
white. It is warranted perfectly free from lead, 
mineral, or poisonous ingredients, or oxide of zine, 
which ruin the skin. Beware of cheap noxious im- 


itations, as Rowlands’ Kalydor is the only genuine 
Kalydor, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. 
best druggists. 


Sold by the 










ie, ROLLINGWINDO 
GTOR Ren teouner OC 
WINDOW IN ANINSTANS 
JLAR 54 MERCER StNY 


SA ee be R RE c 
wo MAN WANTED ss: +5 deg oS? 


pM ono a 14 Bas exchanged. Address at 


14 Barclay Street, N. ¥. 














LACK MILKS 


550 Pieces of Tapissier Fils and Debry’s Cele- 
brated Lyons Cachemire Silks. Attention is 
called to the following comparative list of prices. 
Quality: 

A, recently sold at $1.25; now 93¢. 

B, recently sold at $1.45; now $1.13. 

C, recently sold at $1.65 3 now $1.23. 

E, recently sold at $2.25; now $1.53. 

F, recently sold at $2.50; now $1.73. 

G, recently sold at $3.00; now $1.93. 


These are acknowledged to be the 
best and most reliable silks for wear 
in this market. 


N. B.— Only Address, 
Le Boutillier | ° 
Street, 
_ Brothers, _ 


NEW YORK. 


~— Black Silks, Velvets, Satins 
India Silks, and Mourning Goods. 


Parties wishing samples of the above specialties can 
order from any or all of the following classes, with the 
assurance that their requests will receive prompt atten- 
tion. We divide stock into classes, to facilitate the 
sending of samples. 

hes, ACK SIL ae GRAIN: 

Cla Class A Class A2, 
Less pees an 1 25. $1.00 to on: 00. $1.75 to highest. 
SILK AND SATIN BROCADES: 
Class B, Class BI, Clase B2, 
Less than 85¢. T5c. to $1.50. $1.50 to $4.00, 
ee BLACK ONLY: 

Class Class Cl, Class C2, 
Less than ry 00. $1.00 to $1.75 $1.50 to $8.00. 
PLAIN BLACK SATINS: 

Class D, Class D1, 

Less than 85c. Tdc. to $1.50. 

BLACK DRESS GOODS—CASHMERE, &o.: 
Class G1, 
$1.00 to $1.50. 


We also supply Dress Linings, Passementeries, But- 


Of 23d 





Class G, 


Less than $1.00, 


Clase G2, 
$1.50 to highest, 





Ren | 


tons, Fringes, Dress Shields, &c. Send stamp for 
Price-list to * Order Department.” 


J. N. COLLINS, 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Furnishing Warehouse, 
82 West 14th St., & 31 West 13th St., New York. 


‘The Flynt Waist or True Corset 


Is universally endorsed by eminent physicians as the 
most SCIENTIFIC WAIST or CORSET known. 
Pat. Jan, 6, 1874; Pat. Feb. 15, 1876, 





No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No. 2, a 
low-necked one, which admits of being high in the 
back, and low front. No.3 is to illustrate our mode of 
adjusting the ‘* Fiynt Hose Support” each side of the 
hip, also, the most correct way to apply the waist- 


Nursing Waist, appreciated by mothers, No. 5. the 
Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports attached. No. 6, 
how we dress very little people. No. 7 illustrates how 
the warp threads of the fabric cross at right angles in 
the back, thereby insuring in every waist THe Most 
BUCOFRSSFUL SHOULDER-BRACE EVER CONSTRUCTED, 

¢@~ Our “ Manual,” containing 46 pages of reading- 
matter, relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes of 
Under- yey zr, sent free to any physician or lady, on 








applicatio 
MRS. 0. P. P. F L YNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 






Piso’s Reméty: for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Also good for Cold in the mond, 
Headache, — Fever, &c. 50 cents. 


ae LADY SHOUI. D SUBSCRIBE TO 


. T. TAYLOR'S 


Llustrate Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 





Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
| orders to §&. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Y. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally songhit after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. 1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hn- 
man Hair 317 Sextu Avenvg, New Yorx, 


| 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
| 
| 
| 


bands for the drawers, under and outside petticoats | 
and dress skirt. No. 4 shows the Flynt Extension and | 


DameksSons 


DRY-GOODS HOUSE. 


Largest and oldest Silk and Dress-Goods House 
in New York. 
century. 


THREE EXTRA SPECIAL BARGAINS: 


110 pieces Glace Check Summer Silks, elegant 
quality, 59¢.; good value at 85e. 
46 pieces Fine Satin Finish Black Gros-Grain 


real value, $1.65. 
All-wool French Tricot Otto 
worth 90e. 


per yard ; 

82 preces Black 
man Dress Goods, 49¢. per yard ; 
orders day received, 


Broadway, Eighth and Ninth Sts., N.Y. 


Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Surts 
and Underwear. 


Lapies who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention _— to special orders, 


Lord & T aylor, 


aT 


Broadway and Twentieth St 


84, 188 
BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 


EMBROIDERY, KNITTING, 


CROCHET WORK. 


Also, for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


The Barbour Brothers Compauy, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Fi rancisco. 


‘ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


Itis one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market s 
For sale by all lead- ©: 
ing dealers. 

Price by mail $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & / 
CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


THE NEW PATENT STAMPING, 
With Color Index. 


M. BENDICK, 438 Broadway, New York, 
Manufacturer of Perforated Patterns. 
















BUY YOUR DRY GOODS IN 
ee Oe 


Prices LowesT- STYLES BEST 
pE ETENT es 


MAIL ORD 
ESTAB FILE '84o0 DE 
SEND FOR amy YY OR CATALOGUE. 


Le BOuTILLIER BROTHERS 


BROADWAY & [4% ST,N.Y. 





of embroidery silk for 13 cents. 12 knots of 
floss for 25 cents. Address W. P. Pray, Lynn, Mass 


tinsel for 11 cts. W. P. Pray, Lynn, Mass 


BABY’S BIRTHDAY, 


rted Birthday he. ard se 
tae ate. vase mother will send us ti - 
names of two or more other Babies, 

parents’ addresses. Also 2 hands 

mond Dye Sample Card to the moth 

much valuable information. Ww ells, 
Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noving disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 


By mail. 











may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 44 East 25th St., N.Y. 


Established over one quarter of a | 


Silks, 22 inches wide, warranted to wear, $1.19 


N. B.—Country Order Department will ship 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 


Send a s a stamp tamp for 1 new ) | 17 illustrated list ‘of ar- | 
tists and embroidery materials. 25 skeins 


Send your name for large descriptive list | 
of fancy work, which is sent free. Waste | 
embroidery silk, 25 cts. a box. Large hall of 


) Fe NEG 20, 
© > 


Will offer this we ek the entire Stock of a leadin 
Importer of Shawls, at about ONE HALF THE 
COST OF IMPORT: 17JON, 2 


1080 Sine All-wool full-s 


CASHMERE SHAWLS, 


Fringe all around, ve Cardinal 


Light Blue, Pink, elk 


$1. 50 each. 


Also, 530 Cashmere Shawls, finest quality im- 


ported, colors as above, 


$2.50 each. 


Also, 340 Black Cashmere 


FICHUS, 


Elaborately embroidered or beaded, with 
Fringe, constantly on hand 

Full lines of hand-knit Worsted, Travelling, 
Shoodah, India, ete 


lower thine any other hose 


, Cream, ('arnet, 


long Silk 


, Shawls, at prices, as usual, 


H.C. F. KOCH & SON, 6th Ave, & 20th St., N. ¥. 


— BEAUTIFUL. 


Now ready, the Spring 
containing 


number of my catalogue, 
illustrations and descriptions of Fancy 






Work, latest Pr 
Embroider ry M: aterials, Plushes, Felts, ¢ 
rasenes, and Silks 





Supplement, 25 cts.; 
Home Beautiful. 

Mrs. T. G. 

10 West 14th St., 

(Mention this Pape 


sr tenement 


The Spring Supplement, of 
| taining over 500 of the atest 
Price of Supplem 
3200 designs, and Su I 5 cts. 

MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West Lith St., New York, 
(Mention Stamping Design 


int SHEPARD 


cHE(ELegaat” RACKETS 


4 ApaAms Pratt 


4793,BROADWAY. N_Y. 
CROQVer. BASEBALLS, 
FOOTBALLS, Polo YacHTs, 
LACROSSE, BOXxXING-GLOVES, 
AND SporTING os ORERD gees 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CaTALOGUE.FREE. 


ART °*.° ART 
20 Cts. ONE DOLLAR. 


A colored study of Chrysanthemums, or Mermet roses, or 
a Marine, or Autumn Scene, with a copy of the ART LNTER- 
| CHANGER, full of designs for painting and embroidery for 


TWENTY CENTS. 


Three beautiful colore amg viz: Jacqueminot Roses, 
Afternoon Tea (figure sket« by Percy Mcran; and Sleep- 
ing Cupids, together with io »vely BR ansy design for dress 
front and other novel designs, in black and —" for art 
work, and six copies of the ste Teoma HANGE f 


ONE DOLLAR. 


Full descriptive circula 
Box i eke ART INTER ANGE 37 W. 22d St., N. ¥. 


FARNHAM, 
New York. 


res, con- 


for Stam} 














PARKER'S ARKER S Always the Lowest! 
He is the Largest dealer in Embroidery and 
Stamping Materials in the World 
Mammoth C atalogue of patterns, 25 cts. 
Stamping Powder, (black, blue or white), per box ts. 
25 ske ins Embroidery Silk r ed colo rs) 
Waste Embroidery Silk all g per box Hf ts. 
12 knots Emb’y Flos: : Tinsel hen 
French Embroidery C ote m, pe 
Imported Arrasene fast col T) 
Fine Emb’y Chenille, per ske 
Color Card, (with | of i 
Li ine n Tidies (choose your own p 
It Tidy (with silk to w mt f 
English Crewels. per skei : 
Illustrated Price i. int rcuemes ‘ana Materi.- 
als, FREE, Kens ing on Painting Outfit $1.25. Bustre 
Outfit, $3. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURL LYH 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to | les 
who wear their hair parted, $36 
up, according to size and color. 
Beautifying Mask, with prep’n 
$2; Hair Goods, Cosmetics 
sent C.0.D. any where. Send to 

the m’fr for Illust’d Price-Lists 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’1 Music Hall)Chicago 


Send six cents for postage, and receive, 

free, a costly box of g« ods which will 

“| | PRIZE: 3 all, of either sex, to mor e money 
rht away than anything else in this 


world, Fentomes await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mailed free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


quickly and painlessly cured 

. athome. Free 7r‘al Course 

toall. HUMANE REM- 

EDY CoO., Lafayette, Ind. 
| FREE ' SAMPLE HOUSEHOLD ARTI LE. Agents 
Wanted. Send 2-cent stamp for postage 

A. GOHRING, 202 William Street, New York. 
pu PAPER PATTERN FREE of Spring style to every 
















ady sending ts for color ion Plate to 


B. SU BERS, "hon i. Philadelphia, Pa, 
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SOMETHING VERY LIKE A REBUKE. FARMER. “ GWINE TO RUN A*RAILROAD THROUGH MY BARN?” 


SURVEYOR. “I DON’T SEE HOW WE CAN AYOID IT.” 

FARMER. * WAAL, NOW, Boss, I RECKON I GOT SUTHIN TO SAY ABOUT THIS; I GOT SUTHIN 
ELSE TO DO BESIDES RUNNIN’ IN AN’ OUT TO OPEN THE DOORS OF THAT THERE BARN EVERY 
TIME A TRAIN GOES THROUGH.” 


RURAL PARTY (after a deliberate and careful inspection). ‘EH, YOUNG FELLER, I'D JEST LIKE 
TO KNOW ONE THING, EF IT AIN'T TOO MUCH TROUBLE, DO YER EXPECT A BODY TO SET ON 
BOTH SIDES OF YER?” 


FACETIA. | not come to dine with them, but Fred said, with an | something that will win me lasting fame. The trouble | sus’s table, but she told me to try ’em first on the 
| air of discouragement, “‘’Course he won’t come; he’s | seems to be that I find it easier to make resolutions | boarders.” 

Putiistine (contemptuously). “ How can a man rest got to take care of his “laws.” than to keep them. Can you tell me why I never ac- 7 : 
on posterity?” —_>————_ complish anything ?” Painorpa (severely). ** You have been reported to 
Port (intensely), “On the lapse of time, I suppose.” Cora (solicitously). “1 often wonder, Mr. Merrit, Cora (archly). “I suppose it must be as you say, | me by your teacher forinsubordination. She says she 
—_—— how you manage to exist} you never seem to take an | Mr. Merrit, because you have only hal®a mind.” aemed you to spell ‘Ichthyophagus,’ and that you 
Freddy's big brother was married lately, and his | interest in anything that is going on in the world.” +> ; sulked and refused to say a word. Have you any ex- 

mother-in-law, father-in-law, and brother-in-law all Mexair (languidly). “ Please don’t be so severe, my Smrru (nervously). “ Are you sure there are no toad- | cuse to make?” 


visited him within a short time. Freddy's mother was | dear; I’m not near so indolent as you seem to think. | stools among these mushrooms?” Souorar (nervously). “‘I—I guess I must have he 
wondering one Sabbath if her son and his wife would | Scarcely a day passes but that I have halfamindtodo | Mary (guwilelessly). “They wuz bought for the mis- | . spell-bound at the time.” 
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AN EFFORT TO SUPPRESS A STREET NUISANCE. 


Mk. DUDELS WAS AWAKENED FROM A SOUND NAP THE OTHER His DOG SAM OBJECTED TO TAKING A SHARE IN IT, 
AFTERNOON BY SOMETHING TOUCHING HIS FEET. MR. D. Is NOT HE DETERMINED TO RID THE STREET OF A NUISANCE. HOWEVER; 
SUPERSTITIOUS, BUT HE CONFESSES HE WAS SOMEWHAT STARTLED, 





















































BUT HE “GOT THERE,” ALL THE SAME, AND WOULD, NO DOUBT, HAVE ACCOMPLISHED HIS OBJECT BUT Mr. D. is INITIATED INTO THE MYSTERIES OF A POLICE COURT 
FOR THE ARRIVAL OF A POLICEMAN. THE FOLLOWING DAY. 





